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William White 


Ecclesiastical Statesman 


By Walter H. Stowe* 


4 HEN, in 1835, the Rev. William H. DeLancey, Bishop White’s 
associate in charge of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, and 
four years later first bishop of Western New York, suffered 

a breakdown in health which compelled him to go abroad, he wrote the 
bishop from Edinburgh, Scotland, July 27, 1835: 


“The clergy here express no little astonishment when they are 
told of your continued labors in the pulpit. A bishop preaching 
every Sunday is a marvel to them—but a bishop at 87 years of 
age preaching every Sunday is so ultra marvelous that my state- 
ment is received with a look of incredulity, and as if they 
thought it savored of Yankee boasting.” 


To which Bishop White replied on November 9th of that year, only 
eight months before his death (July 17, 1836) : 


“Perhaps it will increase ye Suspicion of your Yankee veracity, 

if you should report that, under ye Blessing of God, your aged 

Bishop is still occupied in his Sunday and other Duties.” 

What a remarkable life his 88 years were! Born April 4, 1748, in 
Philadelphia, the son of Thomas and Esther (Hewlings) White, William 
White was educated in the College of Philadelphia, now the University 
of Pennsylvania. In those days every candidate for our Church’s min- 
istry had to travel 3,000 miles across the Atlantic—a long and dan- 
gerous journey. On December 23, 1770, he was ordered deacon by 
the bishop of Norwich, and on April 25, 1772, priest by the bishop 
of London. Returning to America, he was attached to the staff of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, and for the rest of his long life—64 years 

*This essay was origistally written for and published in The Witness, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 3 (February 15, 1940). The interv2: of over thirteen years has not 
caused me to revise the appraisal therein contained. It is reproduced here for 
this reason: Most of the contents of this issue are concerned with the earlier 
life of Bishop White; this essay is more concerned with his episcopate. It is six- 
teen years since the first “Bishop White Number” was published in March 
1937. This essay may help the average reader to understand better the person 


and importance of the man who wrote the two significant documents contained in 
this issue. —Author’s note. 
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WILLIAM WHITE 
April 4, 1748—July 17, 1836 


SECOND AMERICAN BISHOP AND FIRST BISHOP OF 
PENNSYLVANIA FOR FORTY-NINE YEARS 
February 4, 1787—July 17, 1836 


PRESIDING BISHOP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR FORTY-ONE YEARS 
July 28, oa ved 3, 1789 
an 
September 8, 1795—July 17, 1836 


[This etching is a reproduction of the Gilbert Stuart portrait made about 1796, 
when Bishop White was 48 years of age} 
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—served that parish as assistant minister and rector. Second of our 
American bishops, he was the first consecrated in the English line, at 
the age of 39 on February 4, 1787, in London, and served as bishop 
for 49 years. Not only was he bishop of Pennsylvania which then in- 
cluded the whole state, but he was rector of one of the two greatest par- 
ishes in the country at the time—the United Churches of Christ, St. 
Peter’s, and St. James’, Philadelphia. Furthermore, he was Presiding 
Bishop for 41 years—from 1795 to 1836—and following his participa- 
tion in the first consecration on American soil, that of Thomas John 
Claggett of Maryland, September 17, 1792, the next 26 bishops re- 
ceived their commission at his hands. 

William White was a great citizen. If Benjamin Franklin was 
the first citizen of Philadelphia, William White was the second, and 
after Franklin’s death he was the first. Of nearly every civic organi- 
zation of importance that existed in Philadelphia in his day for the 
improvement of nearly all aspects of human life—at least 17 in number 
—Dr. White’s name appears as member, founder or president. One 
illustration must suffice. Dr. N. K. Teeters, author of They Were In 
Prison, a history of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, states : 


“One can scarcely conceive of a man as busy as Bishop White 
devoting 49 years of his life to the cause of penal reform. And 
the more remarkable it is that he was present at practically 
every meeting, monthly, in that time. It is recorded that he 
composed the many memorials sent to the Legislature; that he 
personally visited the prisons . . .” 


William White was the George Washington of the American 
Episcopal Church. When the cynics and iconoclasts have done their 
worst with George Washington, what do we find still true and unde- 
niable about him? First, that in the contest with the mother country 
he risked his all—his life and property and reputation for the cause of 
the colonies, and in the face of great odds and the darkness and dis- 
couragement of eight long years, led them to final victory and inde- 
pendence. Second, that by sheer weight of character, all parties and 
factions turned to him as the outstanding leader in constructing the new 
nation, as one, perhaps the only one, who was able to enlist in the 
service of the new government men of opposing temperament and prin- 
ciples. Third, so lacking was he in that vaulting ambition which pos- 
sesses would-be tyrants and dictators, so subservient was his personal 
ambition to the welfare of the new republic, so ready and anxious was 
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he to lay down the reins of authority and government and to retire 
to private life at his beloved Mount Vernon, that he does not appear 
to have been tempted in the midst of an unparalleled opportunity to 
be a dictator or an autocrat. 

William White also risked his all in the cause of the colonists, 
and he like Washington was a wealthy man. He labored almost alone 
in Pennsylvania throughout most of the War of Independence. At the 
age of thirty-four, this young presbyter published The Case of the 
Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered, which, except for 
his suggested expedient for the continuation of the ministry—an ex- 
pedient based on the expectation that Great Britain would refuse to 
acknowledge this country’s independence—became the blue print of 
the organization of the infant Church. 

Dr. White became almost at once, certainly after 1784, the out- 
standing leader in the process of reorganizing the Church, and we see 
much older men turning to this young man still in his thirties. The 
calm and judicious character of his mind made him a natural arbiter 
in the strife of personalities and parties. Working without haste and 
without rest, he sought to salvage out of the wreck of the Church what 
could be salvaged, and to reorganize the Church on national, autono- 
mous lines. How well he succeeded is evidenced by the fact that the 
constitution of the American Episcopal Church to this day bears the 
imprint of his hand, more than that of any other one man. 

Bishop White has been charged with a lack of aggressiveness 
in the exercise of his office. Those who make this charge have no 
adequate understanding of the seriousness of the conditions which he 
faced. First, the suspicion and distrust of the episcopate as an order 
of the ministry have never been so strong and wide and deep in any 
subsequent period as during the first twenty-five years of his own epis- 
copate. This is proved by the fact that the constitution of 1789 as 
originally proposed refused to the House of Bishops the power to 
originate legislation, and as finally adopted refused the upper house 
an absolute negative upon the acts of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, enabling the latter to override the veto of the House of Bishops 
by a four-fifths vote. 

Second, never has religion been under such a cloud, never have 
the forces of atheistn, materialism and godlessness been so strong in 
this country as during the first half of Dr. White’s episcopate. All 
churches suffered grievously in this era, but the Episcopal Church worst 
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of all. It appeared indeed that he was ministering to a dying Church; 
it seemed that the Episcopal Church was merely a piece of impedimenta 
which the British had left behind in evacuating the land. Scores of the 
clergy and thousands of the flower of the laity had left the country 
for good. 

But White held on. If he became discouraged, he did not give 
way to despair. He won respect for his office by the character exem- 
plified in his own person. If apostolic succession demands apostolic 
success, then you have it in the life of Bishop White. He re-intro- 
duced into the world a democratic type of bishop, a type not seen or 
known for a thousand years, and thus allayed the fears and suspicions 
of those who distrusted the Church in general and the episcopate in 
particular. 

In the very midst of that terrible period of religious depression 
there was a little boy in his parish who was attracted to Bishop White 
and to whom the bishop was attracted. That little boy was directed 
in his education by the bishop and became the spearhead of the Church’s 
revival which began roughly in 1811 and ushered in that new and 
brighter day for the Church when it ceased to be on the defensive and 
entered on the offensive. That boy was John Henry Hobart, the great 
bishop of New York, who always remained the apple of White’s eye. 
But White had an appeal to other young men, and several of the greatest 
leaders of the Church in the generation following his death were trained 
by him :* ~ ; 

Jackson Kemper (1789-1870), one of White’s assistant ministers 
for twenty years, was the last of the twenty-six bishops upon whom 
the venerable Presiding Bishop laid his hands. Kemper was the 
Church’s first official missionary bishop, with jurisdiction over an enor- 
mous area of the Northwest, 1835-1859, and then as diocesan of Wis- 
consin, 1859-1870. 

William Heathcote DeLancey (1797-1865), another of White’s 
assistants, became as we have noted the first bishop of Western New 
York, which then included the present dioceses of Western New York, 
Rochester, and Central New York. It was known during his episco- 
pate as the “Model Diocese.” 


*Biographical sketches of all of them, except Milnor, will be found in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. For Milnor, see W. B. Sprague, Annals of 
the American Episcopal Pulpit (New York, 1859) pp. 562-571, and John S. Stone, 
Memoir of the Life of James Milnor, D. D. (New York, 1848) pp. 646. 
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Samuel H. Turner (1790-1861) prepared for the ministry under 
the personal direction of Bishop White. When the Church's first 
theological school was established—the General Theological Seminary 
of New York City—Turner was its first professor of Biblical learning, 
a post which he held for over forty years, from 1818 until his death. 

James Milnor (1773-1845) was a Philadelphia lawyer for eighteen 
years, who built up a lucrative practice and who in 1810 was elected to 
Congress. He was reared a Quaker, but when he married an Episco- 
palian he was “read out of meeting.” For nine years he attended 
the Presbyterian Church, but in 1809 began attending the Episcopal 
Church, was baptized, and became a vestryman of Bishop White’s par- 
ish. He experienced such a thorough-going conversion that nothing but 
service in the ministry would satisfy him. In 1814, at the age of 41, he 
was ordered deacon and the following year he was priested. His serv- 
ice as one of White’s assistants was brief. In 1816, Milnor was called 
to the rectorship of St. George’s Church, New York City. He served 
this parish, and through it the Church at large as one of the leaders in 
the expansion of its missionary work, for 29 years until his death 
in 1845. 

Bird Wilson (1777-1859) was the son of James Wilson, who was 
one of Bishop White’s intimate friends and who was one of the makers 
of the constitution of the United States. Like James Milnor, Bird 
Wilson was a lawyer for twenty years, 1797-1817, but unlike Milnor 
he was a jurist from 1802 until having to pronounce the death sentence 
in capital cases led him to resign in 1817. He studied theology under 
Bishop White, was ordered deacon in 1819 at the age of 42, and about 
a year later, priest. After a short ministry in St. John’s Church, Nor- 
ristown, and St. Thomas’, Whitemarsh, he became in 1822 professor 
of systematic divinity in the General Theological Seminary, New York 
City, which important post he held for 28 years, until 1850, when he 
resigned. 


“Wilson’s learning and teaching ability were held in high es- 
teem. He was gentle but firm, and his theology, like his law, 
was clear, accurate, and sympathetically interpreted.”* 


Wilson’s Memoir of the Life of the Right Reverend William White. . . 
(1839), the first substantial biography of the bishop, is still readable 
and valuable. 


*E. R. Hardy, in Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 320-321. 
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William Augustus Muhlenberg (1796-1877), of the famous Luth- 
eran family of that name, was the greatest presbyter of his generation 
in broadening and enriching the work of the Church. He also studied 
theology under Bishop White and served as one of his assistants for 
three years. Muhlenberg’s versatility was astonishing. He proved him- 
self one of the great schoolmasters of his day, 1828-1843; strongly 
influenced the development of hymnody and laic stress on beauty in 
the Church’s services; founded the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York City, as the first important “free church” in the Episcopal 
Church; established St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, which has 
been highly successful and frequently imitated ; and in 1852 he organized 
the Sisterhood of the Holy Communion, which was the forerunner of 
the first full-fledged religious order for women in the Episcopal Church 
—the Community of St. Mary. But it was probably as a prophet that 
Muhlenberg’s influence has been most lasting. He called himself an 
“Evangelical Catholic,” and earnestly sought to deliver the Episcopal 
Church from the snobbery with which it was afflicted. He wanted it 
to appeal to all social and economic strata of the nation, to be really 
“catholic” in its approach to all sorts and conditions of men, and in 
line with this aim he originated the Memorial Movement and drafted 
the Memorial presented in 1853 to the House of Bishops. Not many 
of the objectives sought in the Memorial were realized at the time, but 
it has been influencing the Church ever since. 

What a galaxy of notable leaders—Hobart, Kemper, DeLancey, 
Turner, Milnor, Wilson and Muhlenberg—all of whom gratefully ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to their Mentor, William White! 

Bishop White had his failings. He was not an inspiring preacher ; 
his temperament precluded that. Although a prolific writer, his style 
was often involved and tedious, due to his habit of too careful qualifica- 
tion. He can perhaps be justly faulted for not realizing soon enough 
the necessity for a more vigorous missionary policy in western Penn- 
sylvania. But it must never be forgotten that he was weighed down 
with the administration of a large parish, as all the first bishops were. 

With advancing years, perhaps due to the stimulus of the younger 
men associated with him like Kemper and DeLancey, he became more 
aggressive. In 1826, at the age of 78, he made his first visitation as 
far west as Pittsburgh. Every sound measure for the Church’s ad- 
vancement, whether diocesan or national, had his cordial good-will and 
hearty support. He never ceased to grow no matter how old he be- 
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came, because he was ever a student and never ceased to learn. This 
accounts for his continud ascendency, intellectually, in the House of 
Bishops and in the councils of the Church. Certainly following the 
death of Seabury, Bishop White was the most learned man in the 
Church, and the veneration in which he was held to the day of his 
death was thoroughly deserved. 

Having lived and labored in four distinct periods of the Church's 
life—the colonial period, the period of the war and the reorganization 
of the Church, the era of religious depression from 1790 to 1811, the 
period of revival beginning in 1811—he was privileged to lead the 
Church into the decade of the 1830’s, when there began that era of 
expansion and spectacular growth which has continued into our own 
day. 

A nation may in some ways be properly judged by its heroes; 
and so may a Church be thus judged. How fortunate are we that our 
country has as its greatest hero a man such as George Washington. 
How fortunate are we that our Church has as its greatest hero, William 
White. Let us thank God, take courage, and press right onward! 


[For a fuller study of Bishop White, his work and the times in which he lived, 
the reader is referred to: ’ 


(1) His Autobiography, first published separately and completely with intro- 
duction and notes, below in this issue. 

(2) The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered— 
the most influential of White’s many writings—edited with introduction and notes, 
by Professor Richard G. Salomon, and published below in this issue. 

(3) W. H. Stowe and Others, The Life and Letters of Bishop William White, 
Church Historical Society Publication, No. 9 (Morehouse-Gorham Co., New 
York, 1937) pp. 306. 

(4) “The Bishop White Number,” HistortcaAL MAGAZINE OF THE EPISCOPAL 
Cuurcu, VI(1937), pp. 1-186, which includes much of No. 3 above. 

(5) “The Development of the Church’s Constitution Number,” Htstoricav 
MAGAZINE , VIII(1939), pp. 177-303, for White’s part in organizing the 
American Church and in framing its constitution. | 
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BISHOP WHITE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER 
TO BISHOP HOBART 


{Outside Front Cover] 


The Original Letter, dated September 1, 1819, is lost, but on December 18, 1830, 
after Bishop Hobart’s death, Bishop White transcribed the extant copy from the 
rough draft of the original which he had retained. 


[The original of the copy here illustrated is in the possession of the 
Church Historical Society, Philadelphia.| 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT TO BISHOP WHITE’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER 


Inside Front Cover] 


This explains the occasion of the Original Letter 
of September 1, 1819, and of the Extant Copy, 
transcribed December 18, 1830. 
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PAGE ONE OF THE “NOTES” CONNECTED WITH 
BISHOP WHITE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
LETTER 


The “‘Notes”’ were not a part of the Original Letter of September 1, 1819, to Bishop 
Hobart, but were dated December 21, 1830, three days after Bishop White had tran- 
scribed the Extant Copy of December 18, 1830. These “Notes” were written in a 
‘separate, paper-covered book. 
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The Autobiography of 
Bishop William White 


Edited by 


Walter Herbert Stowe 
Histortographer of the Church 


CONTENTS 
Introduction by the Editor 


Bishop White’s Copy of a Letter to Bishop Hobart, Sep. 1, 
1819: relating, at his Request, y* Incidents of the early 
Part of my Life, together with Twenty-One Notes con- 
nected with my Letter to Bp: Hobart, added Dec’ 21, 1830. 


Editor’s Notes to Bishop White’s Autobiography. 


= 


Introduction 
By Walter H. Stowe 


Waa N September 1, 1819, Bishop William White completed an 
(oye: autobiographical “Letter to Bishop Hobart . . . relating, at 
BOs) hi; Request, y® Incidents of the early part of my Life.” White 
was at the time 71 years old, and Hobart was nearing his 44th birth- 
day (September 14, 1775—September 12, 1830). 

The reasons for Hobart’s request, made “a few years” before 1819, 
are obvious. Bishop White was the most celebrated person in the 
Episcopal Church, he was nearing the Biblical age of three score years 
and ten when the request was made, and not even Hobart knew much, 
if anything, about White’s early years. 

One important by-product of White’s penning his autobiography 
was the crystallization of his long contemplated plan to publish “the 
most material facts which had occurred, relative to the Church of which 
he is a minister.” Thus there resulted the very next year, 1820, his im- 
portant 


Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, from its Organization up to the Present 
Day (Philadelphia, S. Potter & Co., 1820). 


As was natural, Hobart probably assumed that he would outlive 
White, since the latter was 27 years older than his “son in the faith.” 
But this was not to be. To White’s great grief, Hobart died on Septem- 
ber 12, 1830, two days short of his 55th birthday. White was then 82 
years old. 

What had become of the original “Letter of 1819” sent to Hobart, 
Bishop White did not know in 1830, and no one knows to this day. 
Fortunately, White had kept a “rough Draft,” and three months after 
Hobart’s death he took “y® Trouble of transcribing it,” dating the com- 
pletion of his transcription, December 18, 1830. 


“My inducement has been, that in y® Event of my Decease, 
my Family may have in their Hands a Record of y® Motives. 
which governed in y® Transactions of y® earlier Portion of 
my Life. What relates to those of later Dates, may be suffi- 
ciently learned & stated from Publications relative to y° Con- 
cerns of the Episcopal Church.” 
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The transcription, from which the edition below is printed verbatim 
et literatim, was made in a cardboard, stiff-covered book of 73 pages 
(including covers ii and iii), 6% inches wide by 8 inches high. On the 
outside front cover, Bishop White wrote in his own hand: 


Copy of a Letter to Bishop 
Hobart, Sep. 1, 1819: relating 
at his Request, y® Incidents of 
the early Part of my Life. 

W. W. 


On the inside front cover is the “Advertisement,” setting forth the 
reasons for the second draft, dated December 18, 1830. On page one, 
The Letter of Sep" 1. 1819 begins and continues through to the end. 

In a separate paper-covered book of 16 pages, of the same size as 
the book in which he transcribed the Copy of a Letter ... of 1819, the 
bishop wrote 21 “Notes,” dated December 21, 1830, with the following 
introductory explanation : 


“In transcribing y® said Letter, I remarked sundry Incidents, 

which appeared to me to admit of Elucidations, conducive to 

y® accomplishing of my Views, as expressed in y® Advertise- 

ment. Wm: White” 

When, 16 years ago, the bibliography of Bishop White’s writings 
was prepared for The Life and Letters of Bishop William White, by 
Walter H. Stowe and Others, Church Historical Society Publication 
No. 9 (New York and Milwaukee, 1937), it was stated in the listing of 
this autobiography (p. 295) : 


“Bird Wilson quotes fully from the manuscript in his Memoir 

of Bishop White | Philadelphia, 1839]. Careful inquiry has 

failed to discover this important document.” 

Bishop William Stevens Perry also had access to the manuscript 
when he wrote in 1887 what is published as Chapter I, “Ancestry and 
Early Life” (pp. 3-34), in the above named volume, Life and Letters... 
He also quotes extensively from it. 

Approximately ten years later, about 1947, the original 1830 Copy 
of a Letter in Bishop White’s own hand, came into the possession 
of the Church Historical Society. 


Bishop Perry assesses the importance of the autobiography as 
follows : 


“This is our chief authority for the events [in White’s life] 
which took place up to the close of the War of the Revolution.” 
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But the autobiography was never published separately and com- 
pletely, verbatim et literatim, and it was never edited in any serious 
fashion, as it deserved to be. All of this is here done for the first time. 
It is interesting and important in its own right; and it serves as an 
excellent introduction to the new edition of White’s most influential 
writing: The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States 
Considered, now also for the first time thoroughly edited by Dr. Rich- 
ard G. Salomon, professor of Church history in Bexley Hall, the Di- 
vinity School of Kenyon College. 


~ 
‘ 
Be 


Copy ofa Letter to Bishop 
Hobart, Sep. 1, 1819: relating, 
at his Request, y® Incidents of 
the early Part of my Life. 


W. 


‘ 
- 


Advertisement 
Dec? 18, 1830 


The foliowing Letter, addressed to y® late Bishop Hobart, 
was written at y® Time specified in y® Heading of it. Since his 
lamented Decease,? not knowing whether it be still in Existence,’ 
nor whether there will ever be made such a Use of it as was con- 
templated by him; I have taken y® Trouble of transcribing it, from 
y® rough Draft which remained in my Possession. My Induce- 
ment has been, that in y® Event of my Decease, my Family may 
have in their Hands a Record of y® Motives, which governed 
in y® Transactions of y® earlier Portion of my Life. What re- 
lates to those of later Dates, may be sufficiently learned & stated 
from Publications relative to y® Concerns of the Episcopal 
Church. 


WM: WHITE 


| Editor's note: After he had transcribed his Letter 
of September 1, 1819, explained above, Bishop White 
wrote in a separate paper-bound booklet twenty-one 
“Notes,” under date of December 21, 1830. These Notes 
are inserted in brackets in the text of the Letter in the 
places as directed by him. Bishop White’s own Introduc- 
tion to his Notes is as follows :] 


Notes, connected with my Letter to Bp: Hobart, 
Dated Sep" 1, 1819 


In transcribing y® said Letter, I remarked sundry Incidents, 
which appeared to me to admit of Elucidations, conducive to y® 
accomplishing of my Views, as expressed in y® Advertisement. 


WM: WHITE 


Notes &c. Dec’ 21, 1830. 


*Copy of a Letter, addressed to Bp: Hobart: 


being penned at his Desire. 


Sep’ 1. 1819. 
Rt Rev@ & dear Sir, 


A few Years ago, you requested of me to prepare for you 
some Notices of y® most material Circumstances of my early Life. 
Compliance was intended, but has been delayed, in common with 
many Things which may be done at any Time. It is now under- 
taken, with a Protest against being understood to believe, that 
there have been such Events, as can make up a Volume of Biog- 
raphy; otherwise than by y® Help of that Art of Book-making, 
which has been much employed of late Years on private History ; 
but y® Exercise of which I should be sorry to foresee, on a Life 
of so little Variety or Celebrity as mine. 

*It depends on a few Hours, whether I should be considered 
born in 1747 or in 1748; being a man of y® old Stile, which be- 
gan y® Year on y® 25 of March; & I was born on y® 24th: so 
that y® Change of Stile brought my Birth Day to y® 4th of April. 
At y® Age of 7, I was transferred from y® School of a Mistress, 
to y® english School of y® newly erected College of Philadelphia,® 
of which my Father was a Trustee ;’ having been so from y® Be- 
ginning of y® Institution, under y° Name of an Academy. The 
Master of y® School was M" Ebenezer Kinnersley ;* who often 
appears in y® early Works of D® Franklin,® as a Co-operator with 
him in his electrical Experiments. 

At about y® Age of 10 Years, I went into y® latin School, 
under y® Mastership of M® Paul Jackson ;*# a Man considered as 
possessed of a fine Genius & of classical Attainments. Not long 
after my Entrance into y® School, he left it. This proved a Mis- 
fortune to me; it being found convenient to his Successor, M* John 
Beveridge,*” a thorough Grammarian, *with little else to recom- 
mend him, to reduce y® Number of his Classes. In consequence, 
ours was elevated to y® one above us; passing from y® Beginning 
of an easy Book, to y® latter Part of a difficult one to Boys of 
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our Standing. I record y® Incident for y® Purpose of censuring 
this & every similar Expedient, for y® hastening of Boys thro’ 
Grammar Schools: which is frequent. 

At y® Age of 13, our Class being examined for College by 
y® Provost & y® Vice-Provost, altho’ three were rejected, I was 
not one of them. Among y® many Instances recollected by me 
of y® sound Discretion of my Father, there is his putting of his 
Prohibition on my then entering of College. It was humiliating 
at y® Time; altho’ softened by y® Permission obtained at his 
Request, that I should be with y® now Head Class in y® latin 
School, in one Part of y® Day only; y® other Part to be spent in y® 
School in which Arithmetic was taught; & in which, usually, one 
Hour of y® Day* only, was spent by each Class in its last Year in 
the latin School. Had it not been for this Postponement I should 
not have gone thro’ y® College, as I trust I did, with Reputation. 
There have since occurred frequent Occasions, of comparing y® 
Conduct of my Father with that of others, much to their Dis- 
advantage. 


I was three Years in College; my Pupillage ending on my 
sirth Day in 1765; which was y® last Day of Examinations, 


altho’ a Month before y° Commencement. 

The Provost & y® Vice Provost were D™ Wm: Smith’ & 
D® Francis Allison.1* At y® Juncture of my entering College, 
y® former embarked for England, on his well conducted & suc- 
cessful Mission of collecting for it. His Place was supplied 
during two of my collegiate Years by M* [since D™] Ewing ;’* 
but y® *Provost returned at y® Beginning of y® 34 Year. As y® 
Talents of these rev? Gentlemen are well known by subsequent 
Occurrences; & as they were living for several Years after your 
Arrival at y® Age of Manhood;'* they have no Need of any 
Thing from my Pen, to inform you of their Characters. But y® 
Vice-Provost being long since deceased; & there being few re- 
maining who were personally acquainted with his Merits; I avail 
myself of y® Opportunity of expressing y® Opinion, that in Addi- 
tion to his unquestioned Ability in his Department, he was a 
man of Sterling Integrity, of real & rational Piety in y® Pres- 
byterian Communion, of which he was a Minister; & singularly 
liberal-minded. His only* visible Fault, was Proneness to Anger, 


which, however was always accompanied by Generosity & Placa- 
bility. [1]** 
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[It may seem to require to be accounted for, that neither here, Note 
nor in y® many Places following, recording Transactions in which No. 1, 
y® rev’ Dr Smith bore a conspicuous Part, there should be said gl 
so little concerning either his Agency or his Character. He was 1830. ; 
Provost of y® College, when I entered the lowest School of it’s 
Academy, at y® Age of seven, & when I left y® Seminary at y® 
Age of seventeen. Besides other Causes of frequent Intercourse, 
I was connected with him as a Trustee of y® College, from y® 
Year 1774. I also united with him in y® Opposition made to y® 
Act of Assembly of 1779, & in his subsequent Endeavours for 
y® Repeal of it; which, but for his Labors & his Perseverance, 
would probably never have been effected, notwithstanding y® 
Justice of y® Cause. His Talents are in no Need of my Recom- 
mendation; &, had they been devoted to Literature, & not too 
much directed to Politics & to Speculations in Land, there is no 
knowing y® Measure of Celebrity which might be thought too 
great to be attained to. Why then y® Reserve in y® Letter? 

[It was owing to this. In y® Beginning of y® organizing 
of our Church, I thought it my Duty to oppose myself to his 
being recommended by y® General Convention to y® Episcopacy, 
to which he had been elected by y® Convention of Maryland; 
& to me, his Failure was principally owing. My Reasons are 
not detailed, partly because there has been no Reproach cast on 
me on that Account; & partly because in our frequent Collisions, 
I ought not to claim y® Commendation of an impartial Narrator. 
During his subsequent Years, we were on very amicable Terms; 
& he manifested his Confidence in me, by associating me with his 
Brother & with Jasper Yeates Esqre’® in a Trusteeship of certain 
Lands, conveyed to us by a Deed of Gift, in Favour of his younger 
Daughter. In his Will, he bequeathed to me a Ring.] 

My leaving of y® College, being at y® Point of Time, when 
y® Choice of a Profession ought.to be final; there shall be noticed 
v® Circumstances, which led to it’s being in Favour of y® Min- 
istry. It may be recorded with Truth, but let it be with Humil- 
itv. & with Sorrow for innumerable Failures, & for v® having 
fallen far short of what was due to y® Advantages of early Years, 
that there is not recollected any Portion of my Life, during which 
I was altogether regardless of y® Obligations of Religion, or neg- 
lect of y® Duty of Prayer. But in about y® Middle of my 16th 
Year, there occurred some Circumstances, particularly y® Decease 
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of an amiable young Lady of my own Age, but in whom I had 
not felt any further Interest, than as an *Acquaintance of my 
Sister.“° This Event gave to my Mind a Tendency to religious 
Exercises & Inquiries; which were also promoted by it’s being 
understood, that a Visit was to be expected from y® rev? George 
Whitefield.** His former Visits had been principally before my 
Birth; & y® last of them had been when I was too young, to have 
retained y® Recollection of his Person. His coming at this 
Time, caused Religion to be more than commonly a Subject of 
Conversation ; & this added to y® existing Tendency of my Mind. 
I heard him, with great Delight in his wonderful Elocution ; altho’ 
informed, that it was greatly impaired by y® State of his Health, 
which evidently affected his Throat, & had swelled his Person, 
reported to have been naturally slender. Under this Disadvan- 
tage, his Force of Emphasis, & y® Melodies of his Tones & 
Cadences, exceeded what I have ever witnessed in* any other 
Person. It is a Proof, how much depends on y® mechanical Part 
of us; & on Sympathy excited by occasional Incidents, that altho’ 
y® Preaching of M?® Whitefield must have had y® same general 
Complexion, & been at least as well considered as in former 
Years; there was nothing seen under it of those Agitations, which 
were still Subjects of Report. Whether it were owing to this 
Cause, or to my being otherwise fortified, I found myself in no 
Danger of being one of his Converts. The first Consideration 
which weakened his Authority with me, was a Comparison of 
his Obligations assumed at Ordination, with his utter Disregard 
of them: a Subject new to me, when his Case presented it. Sub- 
sequently to this Period, when I considered y® Questions between 
y® Divines of y® Church of England & those of y® Puritan Sepa- 
ration ; altho’ I disapproved of y® Scrupulousness of y® latter; not 
without lamenting y® unbending Attitude of y® former; y® re- 
laxing of which would probably have broken y® Party, by detach- 
ing y® honest from y® factious; yet there appeared* Respectability 
in y® Plea of conscientious Refusal. The Impression has been often 
since revived, to y® Disadvantage of some who have intruded 
within our Pale, without such a Plea for their Irregularity. 
That M® Whitefield had some Expedient, reconciling his 
Mind to his Deviations, cannot reasonably be doubted. But, in 
Consideration of what he has said in Print, of his having been 
carried away by Impressions & Feelings, it is not uncharitable 
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to class his Case among the many, in which Enthusiasm,* con- 
sistently with general good Intention, leads to Results not con- 
sistent with moral Obligation. Of y® Effect, in former Times, 
of his Violation of y® Order of y® Church, there was Evidence 
in y® many Families, who were known to have been drawn from 
it by becoming Followers of his Ministry. Facts also were re- 
lated, which had a Tendency to caution against y® Delusions of 
sudden Impressions & violent Agitations; it being remembered 
of many, that they had been Subjects of such Extravagances, 
without any lasting Effect either* on their religious State or on . 
their moral Conduct; & of many others, that they had been sim- 
ilarly affected, & continued to be Professors of Religion; but of 
such a Sort, as not to induce in me an Inclination to resemble 
them. These Things, did not hinder y® observing of some Per- 
sons, who had received their first Impressions, under y® Display 
of y® extraordinary Elocution of M® Whitefield, That this was 
y® Engine by which he wrought such Wonders, must be evident 
to all who have perused his printed Sermons. Of his Disintere- 
estedness & of his generous Affections, there is here entertained 
no Doubt. 

He made another Visit to this Country in y® Year 1770. 
When he was on his Way from Philadelphia to Boston, late in 
y® Summer, he had been prevailed on, to promise to cross from 
Bristol to Burlington & to preach there. I happened to be in y® 
latter, & staying in y® House of a Relative, when it was an- 
nounced, that M" Whitefield was at a Tavern, on the other Side 
of y® River. He was expected* to be escorted by my Relative. . 
I went with him; & we returned, in a Boat with M® Whitefield 
& his Company. He preached to y® assembled Citizens, in y® 
Front of y® Court-house; & afterwards, dined at y® House of my 
Relative. During Dinner, he was almost y® only Speaker, as was 
said to be common; all present being disposed to listen. This 
Narrative has been given, for y® Introduction of one of his 
Speeches; which may be seen to shew a great Change from his 
early Track of Sentiment. The Speech was— 

“In heaven, I expect to see Charles y® first, Oliver 
Cromwell, & Archbishop Laud, singing Halleluiahs to- 
gether.” 

M® Whitefield would not have said this, in y® Days in which he 
inveighed against Archbishop Tillotson’® from y® Pulpit. It was 
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but a few Weeks after, & a few Days before my embarking for 
England on y® 15" of October, when Tidings reached Philadel- 
. phia,* of y® Decease of this celebrated Man, in Massachusetts. [2] 

{It has been urged, in Favour of y® animal Feelings excited 
by y® Preaching of M™ Whitefield & of other Preachers of y® 
same Stamp, that however many y® subsequent Declensions, a 
Portion of y® Converts are reclaimed from Sin, & continue faithful. 
The Question of y® Expediency of any specified Mean of Con- 
version, should rest, not on this Ground, but on Scripture, in 
Alliance with y® Dictates of Reason & of Prudence. But y® Fact 
being presumed, before Admission of y® Inference, there should 
be a probable Estimate of y° Number of Persons, who are brought 
to a religious State & a suitable Life, by a Preaching not at- 
tended by y® Extravagances referred to, & whom y® other would 
rather repel; & further, how many, after having been captivated 
by this, & after having traced it to it’s (sic) Causes, in Sympathy 
& animal Organization, resolve all religious Feeling into De- 
lusion, & live & die impenitent. So far as my personal Observa- 
tion extends, what are sometimes called Revivals, would suffer 
much by Comparison. |] 

Even before my Graduation, & especially after it, y° Expec- 
tation of my being for y® Ministry, had drawn to me y® kind 
Attentions of y® Clergy; particularly of D™ Peters*® & M® Duche ;** 
y® Rector & one of y® Assistant Ministers of Christ Church & 
St Peter’s; to y® former of which, our Family belonged. Altho’ 
I shall always remember those two Gentlemen with Respect & 
Affection, on Account of their Merits, & of their Kindness to 
me; yet, there was in each of them a Singularity of religious 
Character, which lessened y® Profit of an Intercourse with them. 

Dr Peters was a Native of England; & had come to this 
Country, nearly forty Years before y® Time now spoken of. He 
was a young Clergyman, of a respectable Family in Liverpool, 
. *of an excellent Education & of polished Manners. It was said, 
that his Acquaintance had been cultivated by y® genteelest Families 
in y® City; but that being no Favourite with y® then Rector of 
Christ Church, y® rev? Archibald Cummings,”* he accepted from 
y® Proprietary Government y® Secretaryship of y® Land Office, 
which laid y® Foundation of a considerable Fortune. He was also 
Secretary to a Succession of Governors; & continued to be of 
y® Governor’s Council until his Decease. At an Age turned of 
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60, he gave up his lucrative Offices, & became more serious in 
religious Concerns, than at any former Period of his Life; altho’ 
his Morals had been correct, his Attendance on public worship 
constant & solemn, & *his Preaching occasional. Soon after, y® . 
Rectorship of y® Church becoming vacant, by y® Decease of y® 
rev? Jenney,”* y® Successor of Cummings, Peters was 
chosen to it. The Singularity alluded to, was his adopting of 
y® Notions of Jacob Behman** & Wm: Law;** in consequence 
of which, his Sermons were not always understood. In social 
Discourse, he could be exceedingly entertaining, on any ordinary 
& on any literary Subject; especially, if it regarded classical or 
historical Learning. Yet, from y® Moment of turning y® Con- 
versation to Religion, he was in y® Clouds. 

Mr Duché, ‘as you know,’ was of a respectable Family in this 
City. He was in the first Class of Graduates* of our College; . 
& having finished his Studies in it with Reputation, spent some 
Time in y® english University of Cambridge. A remarkably fine 
Voice & graceful Action, helped to render him very popular as 
a Preacher. His Disposition also was amiable. The greatest 
Infirmity attending him, was a Tendency to Change in religious 
Sentiment. A few Years after his ministerial Settlement, he 
took to y® Mysticism of Jacob Behmen & Wm: Law. From this 
le became detached for a Time; & his Preaching, which was more 
zealous than either before or after, seemed to me to border on 
Calvinism; altho’, probably, he was not aware of or designed it. 
In this Interval, my personal Intercourse with him began; & hav- 
ing one Day asked of him y® Loan of Law’s Works, then much* . 
talked of, I received a Refusal; y® Reason given, being y® danger 
he had formerly been in, from y® reading of those Books. He 
relapsed, however to y® Theory of y® Mystics; & continued in it, 
until y® Troubles which drove him from his native Country. In 
England, he became a Convert to y® Opinions of Baron Sweden- 
burg ;*° & in these, he continued urtil his Decease. There can be 
no Impropriety, in stating this Property of y® Character of my de- 
ceased Friend; it being known to many still living, & currently 
spoken of by them. In recollecting y® Pleasure taken in his Con- 
versation, I think myself singularly happy, in not having been 
drawn by it from what then, & ever since, I have considered as 
correct Views of our holy Religion. 
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From y® Time of my Graduation in May* 1765, to that of 
my going to England in Oct" 1770, I employed myself in Atten- 
tion to sacred & other Literature, perhaps not without some Profit. 
Yet, that Portion of my Life is now looked back on, as what might 
have been much more improved by literary Cultivation, & thus 
have prevented y® Deficiences (sic), which have been y® unavoid- 
able Result of a Multiplicity of Concerns. 

This is y® proper Place of recording y® Benefit received, in 
Conjunction with four other Youths designed for y® Ministry, 
by a Species of theological Exercise, instituted on y® Proposal 
of y® rev? DF? Smith ye Provost of y® College. During three 
successive Seasons, & within y® Space of a few Months of each, on 
Sunday Evenings, these* Exercises were performed in y® Hall 
of y® old College, then not much less in size than either of our 
two Churches, & in y® Audience of numerous & respectable As- 
semblies. The Ground-work of what we wrote & delivered, was 
y® History of y® Bible. On each Evening, two of our Company 
delivered their Compositions, previously corrected by y® Provost; 
who afterwards enlarged on y® Subjects. Altho’ this was far from 
being a compleat Course of ecclesiastical Study; it called to a 
Variety of Reading, & to a Concentration of what was read. 
There was also Use, in y® Introduction to public Speaking. The 
young Men with whom I was associated, were* Thomas Coombe?’ 
who will be spoken of hereafter; Thomas Hopkinson,”* Brother of 
y® late Judge Hopkinson,” & since settled as a Clergyman, & de- 
ceased in Maryland; John Montgomery,*° deceased, who also set- 
tled in Maryland, but went to England during y® revolutionary 
War, & obtained a Parish from y® Bishop of Hereford; & Joseph 
Hutchins,** whose long Residence in this State, & late Return to 
Barbadoes, his native Country, are known to you. [3] 

[Dr Hutchins subsequently returned; y® only Object of his 
Voyage being y® accompanying of his Nieces. The again intro- 
ducing of his Name, is in Order to record, that our Friendship 
began in y® Grammar School, & has been without Interruption. 
He is y® elder, by about 18 Months. ] 

My Embarkation for England, was in October 1770, with 
Recommendations for Holy Orders. D® Richard Terrick,’? was at 
that Time Bishop of London; & of course, Diocesan of all our 
Churches in America.** After Examination by his Chaplain,* I 
was ordained a Deacon, under Letters Demissory by D? Young,** 
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Bishop of Norwich, at y® Ember Season in December, & in y* 
Royal Chapel, of which y® Bishop of London was Dean. 

The Reason of my going to England, so long before y® Age 
for Priest’s Orders,** was partly from y® Desire of being some- 
what familiarized to y® Country; & partly, to spend some Time 
with two Aunts*® resident in Twickenham, 10 Miles from West- 
minster. 

My Father,*? having in his Infancy lost his Father,** had 
been severed from his Family at y® Age of sixteen, to seek his 
Fortune in Maryland; with no further pecuniary Aid or Outfit 
than a Fee of 100 Guineas.*® The Slenderness of y® Provision 
was a Consequence* of his Father’s dissipating of his Property, . 
& of dying at an early Period of his Life; leaving his Wife & 
six Children in straitened Circumstances. His Widow had Rc- 
course to Millenary (sic) for Subsistence, & brought up her 
Daughters to y® same Business. The eldest Son, was bred a Silk 
Mercer, & died a Bachelor, at y° Age of 40. The youngest Son 
was sent to y® East Indies, & there soon died. The next youngest 
of y® Family, was my Father. The Gentleman to whom he was 
apprenticed, was a M® Stokes, happening to be in England, but 
Clerk of y® County of Baltimore in Maryland, then reaching to 
v® Susquehannah; & y® County Court being in y® now decayed 
Town of Joppa. The Apprentiship (sic) was predicated on y® 
Belief, that this M® Stokes was a professional Lawyer: which 
was a Mistake. To this Gentleman, his Apprentice, on y® Ex- 
piration of his Time, became Deputy; & having purchased & 
studied Law Books, began Practice in y® legal Profession, in 
*which he was successful. With his Gains, he was fortunate in . 
y® Purchase of Lands, then cheap; & there being a considerable 
Proportion of y® County, not yet taken up from y® proprietary 
Office. He had y® Advantage of holding y® Office of Surveyor of 
y® County, at this favourable Time; which, with other Offices of 
y® County, were given to him by Governor Ogle,*® with whom he 
possessed considerable Influence. He was also one of y® two 
Colonels of y® County. [4] [5] 

[The Veneration entertained by my Father for y° Memory 
of his Mother, induces me to record these further Particulars con- - 
cerning her, to be retained in Remembrance by her Descendants. 
Her Maiden Name was Leigh, & she was a Family possesset (sic) 
of an Estate called Leighton. The only Person allied to her whom 
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her Son recollected to have seen, was a Clergyman of y® Naine 
of Downes,** her Uncle, who went to Ireland in y® Character of 
Chaplain to a Lord Lieutenant, & became a Bishop there. This 
M’ Downes, in his Way to Ireland, passing thro’ St Albans, & 
knowing that he had there a great Nephew, stopt at y° Grammar 
School to see him. There is still in my Possession a printed 
Catechism, presented by him to his Neice (sic).] 

|My Fathers Intercourse with Governor Ogle, was followed 
by y® same with his Successor Governor Sharpe.** While I was 
a Boy, y® latter was twice in Philadelphia, & lodged each Time 
in my Father’s House. One of these Occasions, was not long 
after Braddocks Defeat, to attend a Meeting of y® Governors of 
certain Provinces. The other Occasion, was y® existing Contro- 
versy between y® Proprietaries of Pennsylvania & Maryland, con- 
cerning their interfering Claims. | 

At an early Period of Life, he married y® Daughter** of 
Colonel Edward Hall; a Man of very extensive Property in y® 
County; of which some of y® best Farms, in y® Division of it 
now under y® Name of Harford, are still held by his Descendants. 
Two of y® Children of this Marriage lived to be Women;** of 
whom one died single at about y® Age of 40, & y® other married 
her Cousin, M? Aquila Hall. There are now numerous Descend- 


. ants from her, in Harford County. At about y® *Age of 42, my 


Father removed to this City, & about two Years after, married my 
Mother,*® y®° Widow of a M? Tohn Newman. Her Maiden Name 
was Hewlings, & she was of a Family in Burlington, N. J. Being 
left in strait’ned Circumstances, altho’ without Children, she had 
gained a Subsistence from a Shop. The only Children by this 
Marriage, were myself, & about a Year younger, my Sister MT‘ 
Mary Morris,** y® Widow of Robert Morris Esq'®; who, after 
being Member of Congress & of y® State Legislature, conducted 
y® fiscal Concerns of y® U. States during y® revolutionary War, & 
since filled y® Office of Senator in Congress. [6] 

[It will not be improper to record here, for y® Information 
of those of my Family to whom my Mother was unknown, that 
her Ancestors, of y° Name of Hewlings, were among y® early 
Settlers of West Jersey, under y® Purchase by Wm: Penn before 
y® Settlement of Pennsylvania. Altho’ among Emigrants prin- 
cipally of y® Quaker Persuasion, they were, & have been all along, 
of y® Episcopal Church. They were reputable in y® middle Stations 
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of Life; but their Name, so far as I know, no longer appears in 
y® Connexion, except in an individual Instance; altho’ there are 
many Descendants from y® Branch. 

[In my Letter to Bp: Hobart, I said y® less concerning my 
honoured Mother, as she must have been within his Remembrance : 
her Death not happening until y® last Day of y® Year 1790. But 
I ought not to introduce y® Mention of her in this Note, without 
an Acknowlegement (sic) of y® early Impressions on my young 
{mind} from her religious Instructions; for which I owe Gratitude 
to her Memory ; & to y® Grace of God, for y® Benefit received from 
them. | 

My Father, being an exact Judge of y® Value of his Lands, 
whenever he could sell any of them to Advantage, brouglit y® 
Proceeds to this City, & lent* them on Bonds & Mortgages. It 
was discreet to do so, as he could not have foreseen y® Losses, 
which would be y® Result of y® Depreciation of Paper Currency, 
in an Event not then likely to happen, y® War of y® Revolution. 
It became a serious Loss to his Children; altho’ at his Death in 
Sep’ 1779, at y® Age of 75, he left to them what was thought no 
inconsiderable Property at that Time. His Widow, my Honoured 
Mother, survived him until y® last Day in 1790, & died at about 
y® Age of 70. There can be no Impropriety, on my here bearing of 
Testimony to y® Merits of my Parents. My Father left y® World, 
with y® Reputation of unsullied Integrity thro’ Life; & I think 1 
may say, that he possessed* a remarkably correct Judgement of 
Men & Things. In his domestic Character, he was indulgent & 
exemplary. During y® last 22 Years of his Life, he was so far a 
Cripple, in Consequence of a Fall from a Carriage, as to walk 
on two Canes with Handles. This kept him out of all Society, 
except such as could be had at his own hospitable Table & Fire- 
side; & except, in Afternoons, of some of y® principal Gentlemen 
of y® City of his own Age; who, in those Days, habitually assem- 
bled at y® public Coffee House, for Society merely. My Mother, 
if I am not misled by Partiality, possessed an excellent Under- 
standing, with sincere but unostentatious Piety. [7] 

[Having referred to y® Losses of my Father by y® Deprecia- 
tion of Paper Money, I think it to y® Purpose of these Notes 
to record, that what with y® Loss of almost all I possessed from 
his Bounty at y® Time of my Marriage, & of M™ Whites*? Share 
of her Father’s Fortune; & with my Proportion of y® Loss sus- 
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tained by my Father during his Life, I have always supposed, that 
I suffered by y® said Disaster, not less than to y® Amount of 
ten thousand Pounds, as Money was then called.] 

My Father, had kept up an affectionate Correspondence with 
. his Family in England; & it is necessary to an Account *of my- 
self, to give a few Facts relative to them.** His three Sisters, 
after losing their Mother, & two of them having lost their Hus- 
bands, y® eldest having never been married, lived chiefly on 
Jointures & on Annuities purchased by their Profits in Business, 
at Twickenham, in a genteel Competency. The greater Part of what 
they had in their Power to leave, became mine, & amounted to 
about £ 3000 Stirling (sic). One of y® Sisters, M™’ Midwinter, 
died within a Year of my going to England. I was received by 
y® Survivors M'® White & M'S Weeks, as a Son. They were 
excellent Women, which was also y® Character of their deceased 
Sister. The eldest, in particular, has been ever since considered 
by me as one of y® finest Women I ever knew. With an excellent 
Understanding, exemplary Piety, & great Dignity of Manners, she 
possessed y® Vivacity of Youth at above the Age of 70. 

*In consequence of my Father’s Recollections of his Boyhood, 
& in Order to make me cautious on political Subjects, he apprized 
me, that I might probably find his Sisters of y® Description of 
People, who were Friends of y® Family & of y® Claim of y® 
Stuarts. For altho’ he had been put to a Grammar School in 
St Albans, 18 Miles from London, he remembered sundry Inci- 
dents to y® above Purpose. Among them, was his Mother’s taking 
of him to Newgate, to visit a Clergyman confined there, as danger- 
ous to y® Government. He was a M* Howell,®® y® Author of a 
“History of y® Bible”: formerly a Book in Vogue, but now sup- 
erseded by y® later Work of Stackhouse.** After a While, 
Familiarity banished Reserve on y® Subject of Politics; when I 
learned from these Ladies, that they had been educated in y® 
. Principles of Jacobitism, but had long *given up y® Cause as des- 
perate; y® readier, on Account of their Respect for y® personal 
Character of y® present King."? I did not fail to acknowlege 
to them, that both their Brother & his Son, altho’ neither of them 
had ever entered zealously into political Party, were attached to 
y® Principles of y® British Constitution, as confirmed—not intro- 
duced—by y® Revolution of 1688. [8] 
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| With my Aunts there resided a M'S James, y® Aunt of my Note 
Friend y® rev Colston Carr.** The three Ladies had long lived N°- & 
together in an hereditary Intimacy ; & I have ever since recollected eae 
with Pleasure y® good Sense, y® good Humour, & y® Lady-like }g30, _ 
Manners of M's James. ] 

During my Stay in England, I was treated by my Aunts with 
truly parental Affection. I had Lodgings in Town, but spent a 
considerable Proportion of my Time with them in Twickenham ; 
where I took Pleasure, not only in y® Society of an agreeable Circle 
of Friends, to which I was admitted in that earthly *Paradise; but .29. 
in Rambles in y® Neighbourhood; & in beholding what y® old 
Vicar of y® Place, y® rev? George Costard,®* who pointed them out 
to me in our Walks, called classick Ground. He was a very learned 
Man, & had been a celebrated Instructor, when Fellow of Wad- 
ham College, in Oxford. In y® Library of this City [| Philadelphia], 
there is a small Tract of his, on some Points in Astronomy. 

While in England, I made several Journeys to different Parts 
of it. The longest of them, was a Range of about 600 Miles, with 
a Friend from my very early Years, M™ John Benezet ;** y® most 
distant Counties of our Tour being Lancashire, as far as Liverpool 
& Derbyshire; where we visited what are called it’s Wonders, 
which are *described in Books. Not far from them, are Shen- .30. 
stone’s famous Leasowes, & Lord Littleton’s as famous Hagley 
Park; both of which we saw, with great Delight. We also visited, 
near Manchester, y® Duke of Bridgewaters Coal Pitts, with his 
wonderful Bridge over y® River Erwell; &, on our Return to 
London, y® Duke of Devonshires magnificent Seat of Chatsworth. 

The most interesting of my Excursions, was to Oxford & to 
Bath, in May 1771. In each of them, my Stay was between two 
& three Weeks. In y® preceeding Holidays of Christmas, I had 
become acquainted with a rev? MF [since Burroughs." a 
Fellow of Magdalen College; & with a M® Robearts Carr,*’ a 
Student of Worcester Coilege, of about my own Age, & designed 
for y® Ministry; into* which he entered, before my leaving of .31. 
England. With his elder Brother, y® rev4 Colston Carr, I had 
previously become much acquainted ; there having been an heredi- 
tary Friendship between y® Families. He is still living, & is y® 
Father of Sir Henry Carr, who distinguished himself in Spain 
under General Moore,** & was since married to y®° Widow of y® 
murdered Prime Minister M® Percival.*® The rev4 Colston Carr, 
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was Vicar of Feltham, near to Twickenham ; & was presented some 
Years after by Bp: Terrick, who had been a Friend of his de- 
ceased Father, to y® Parish of Eling. His younger Brother, & 
y® said M* Burroughs, were of great Service to me in Oxford. 
The former lodged me in his College, that of Worcester, in y® 
Chambers of a Friend then absent. It would be superfluous to 
. give* you an Account of this wonderful Collection of Colleges; 
of which, y® most minute Particulars are in Books. But let it 
be mentioned, that besides y® Sight of all y® Objects of Curiosity, 
not only in Oxford, but in y® most magnificent Seats in y® Neigh- 
bourhood, y® most splendid of which are Blenheim, y® Seat of y® 
Duke of Marlborough, & Stowe that of Earl Temple, it is a Source 
ever of present Gratification, to have had a Sight of Characters, 
of whom some were then, & others have become since illustrious. 
From y® said M* Costard I carried a Letter to D™ Kennicot,” a 
Canon of Christ Church College, who was then making Progress 
in his great Work, since given to y° World. He was very polite 
to me, & presented to me a Copy of his Collections, as far as they 


.33. were then made. One Evening,* on y® then favourite Walk of 


Merton College, there was pointed out to me, as a rising Character, 
a D® Moore, then also a Canon of Christ Church: & this was y® 
Gentleman, who, about 15 Years afterward, consecrated me a 
Bishop. 

The Morning after my Arrival in Oxford, M™ Robearts Carr 
took me to y® House of y® rev? M? Swinton, y® Keeper of y® 
Archives of y® University, to whom I carried a Letter from MF 
Costard. We were told by a Servant, that M’ Swinton had gone 
to St Mary’s y® University Church, to y® Visitation. My Friend 
confessed that he had forgotten y® Occasion, & proposed our 
going to hear y® Bishop’s Charge. He was y® celebrated D* 
Lowth.*? We entered y® Church, soon after he had begun; & was 
. proceeding to a Commendation* of y® Character of Abp: Secker,® 
who had died since y® last Charge, & who had preceeded (sic) y® 
Speaker in his Diocese. In y® following Winter, I was present at 
y® same Bp’s anniversary Sermon, before y® Society for Propa- 
gating y® Gospel. And 15 Years afterward, I visited him under 
y® Decay of his great Powers, he being then Bishop of London. 

Dining on a Sunday in Worcester College, I was asked by a 
young Clergyman who sat near to me, a M® Walker, whether I 
took Pleasure in sacred Music. On being answered in y® Affirma- 
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tive, he proposed our going to y® Chapel of Magdalen College. We 
went after Dinner, & y® Music was as delightful as can be imagined. 
My Attention being attracted to a Divine, who, from his Dress 


& from his Stall,* appeared to be y® principal Person in y® Chapel, . 


I inquired his Name, & was told, that he was D® Horne," y® 
President of y® College. This was y® excellent Man, since Bishop 
of Norwich, & well known from his Writings. He was handsome, 
& of a good Presence. [9] 

[Bp: Horne has recorded in one of his Publications, that y® 
highest Seat to which he aspired in Heaven, was to set (sic) at 
y® Feet of D" Lancelot Andrews, y® celebrated Bishop in y® Days 
of Queen Elizabeth & James y® first. Bp. Hobart, in one of his 
Publications, referring to this Saying of Bp: Horne, has remarked, 
that it is difficult to decide, in which of y® Seats, each of y® two 
Bishops might be y® most fitly placed. ] 

On y® other Sunday of my Stay, I dined with y® Fellows of 
y® same College, on y® Invitation of y® above-mentioned M®* 
Burroughs. One of y® Fellows had come from a distant Parish, 
held with his Fellowship, to take his Turn of preaching at St 
Mary’s. After Dinner, y® Beadle of y® University came with y® 
Ensign of his Office, to precede y® Preacher to Church. The Sub- 
ject of y® Discourse was y® Harmony of y® Evangelists, in y® 
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Event of our Lord’s Resurrection. It was highly commended,* & . 


y® Vice-Chancellor was reported to have expressed a Wish for its 
Publication. The Preacher was a M® Townson; &, as a Divine 
of this Name has since published a much esteemed Book on v* 
Subject, I take it to be an Enlargement of what I heard in Outline, 
& within y® Compass of a Sermon. [10] 

[Since my Letter to Bp: Hobart, I found in y® Shop of a 
Seller of second Hand Books, y® Work of D® Townson; & per- 
ceiving from one of y® english Periodicals, that there had been 
published a poshumous (sic) Volume of his Discourses, I obtained 
it thro’ y® Agency of a Book-seller. It appears from a Memoir of 
Dr Townson’s Life prefixed to y® Volume, that y® first Discourse 
in y® Work before procured by me, was y® one which I heard at 
St Mary’s; y® Place & y® Time of y® first Delivery of it being 
specified ; & that y® other Discourses are Enlargements of it. They 
are first rate Performances & worthy of y® Attention of Students 
of Theology. It appears from y® Memoir, that y® Sermon in y® 
University was printed at y® Desire of y® learned Audience. ] 
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In y® Morning of y® same Day, & in y® same Church, I heard 
D® Thomas Randolph, * since Dean of Canterbury, & y® Author 
of two Volumes of Works, published after his Decease. 

One Day, y® above-named M* Walker invited me to y® Ex- 
amination of two Candidates for y® Degree of A B, to be held in 
a Building of great Antiquity, called y® public Schools. The 
Course taken on such an Occasion was, that each of y® Candidates 
chose any Three of resident Masters of Arts,* to be his Examiners. 
At present, M? Walker was one of such Three. The Examination 
of each, took about an Hour. It was slight; altho’, except in 
Hebrew, not in such a ludicrous Degree, as is described by Vicesi- 
mus Knox in one of his Essays. On seeing this Essay some 
Years after, 1 could not but testify, that there was Ground for 
y® Representation; until there came out “A Scale or Chart of 
Truth,” by D® Tatham,® y® Head of one of y® Colleges; being 
y® compressed Contents of 8 Sermons, preached by him at y® 
Bampton Lecture. He treats D™ Knox with great Contempt, & 
accuses him of giving to y° World what is substantially false, be- 
cause a Part only of y® Truth. D* Tatham states, that the Exer- 


. cises in the public Schools *are kept up only “pro Forma”; being 


accommodated to y® obsolete Philosophy of Aristotle; but not a 
Test of y® real Education conducted in y® different Colleges. Dt 
Tatham wishes, that y® University System were restored, with 
Accomodation to y® improved State of Philosophy; but he con- 
tends, that to describe what is done in y® University Schools, as 
a Test of what is taught to y®° Youth & required of them in y® 
Colleges, is deceptive. I have not met a Contradiction of D* 
Tatham’s Statements. Under this View of y® Subject, I suppose, 
that y® hebraic Questions referred to, were in Compliance with 
ancient Requisition, under y® Change of Times; when y® Knowl- 
edge of y® Language was no longer thought necessary for a De- 
gree in y® Arts. The Questions were, to one of y® Candidates— 
*What is y® english of “Gabbatha”? & to y® other—What is y® 
Hebrew of—‘‘my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me” ? 

I was present in y® Convocation, when D® Nowell,”® y® public 
Orator of y® University, presented several young Gentlemen for 
honorary Degrees. Altho’ he made a latin Address highly com- 
mending them, my Friends informed me, that y® Course now taken 
for that kind of Degree was often adopted by young Men of 
Family, who could not have obtained it in any other Way. This 
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seems to strengthen D® Tatham’s Account of y® Matter. The 
Convocation consists of y® Vice-Chancellor who presides; y® two 
Proctors for y®° Year, who are a Sort of Sheriffs under him; & 
all who have attained to y® Degree of Master of Arts. 

Having mentioned some literary Characters, who became 


personally* known to me in y® University, I will not omit, altho’ . 


extraneous to it, that Giant of Genius & Literature— Dr" Sam! 
Johnson." My Introduction to him, was a Letter from y® rev@ 
Jonathan Odell,”* formerly Missionary at Burlington. The D® 
was very civil to me. I visited him occasionally; & I know some, 
who would be tempted to envy me y® Felicity of having one Morn- 
ing found him in y® Act of preparing his Dictionary for a new 
Edition. His Harshness of Manners never displayed itself to me, 
except in one Instance; when he told me, that had he been Prime 
Minister, during y® then recent Controversy concerning y® Stamp 
Act, he would have sent a Ship of War, & levelled one of our 
principal Cities with y® Ground. On y® other Hand, I have heard 


from him Sentiments expressive *of a feeling Heart; & convincing . 


me, that he would not have done as he said. Having dined in 
Company with him in Kensington, at y® House of M* Elphin- 
stone,™* well known to Scholars of that Day, & returning in y® 
Stage Coach with y® D', I mentioned to him there being a Phila- 
delphia Edition of his “Prince of Abyssinia”. He expressed a 
Wish to see it. I promised to send him a Copy on my Return to 
Philadelphia, & did so. He returned a polite Answer, which is 
printed in M" Boswell’s™* second Edition of his Life of y® Doctor. 
Mr (since y® rev? D™) Abercrombies*® Admiration of Johnson, 
had led to a Correspondence with M* Boswell, to whom, with my 
Consent, y® Letter was sent. [11] 

[There was sent, not y® Letter, as I supposed, but a Copy of 
it. The Fact was not known to me, until y® following Incident. 
Dining at y® Table of President Washington,”* & sitting near to 
Mr’ Swanwick,”’ then a Member of Congress; y* related Anecdote 
having been given by me to y® few Gentlemen within hearing: 
Mr Swanwick, hearing of y® sending of y® Letter, corrected y® 
Error; & declaiming on y® Subject, expected to see y® Time, when 
y® Letter would be worth two thousand Guineas. M* Bingham” 
then said—M?* Swanwick, what would you give, for a Thimble-full 
of Julius Caesars Dust? The Answer was—I would not give a 
five penny Piece for a Cart Load of it.] 
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This reminds me of another literary Character, a Friend of 
Johnson—D?* Goldsmith.”* We lodged for some Time near to 
. one another, in Brick Court of y® Temple. *1 had it intimated to 
him by an Acquaintance of both, that I wished for y® Pleasure 
of making him a Visit. It ensued; & in our Conversation, it took 
a Turn, which excited in me a painful Sensation from y® Circum- 
stance, that a Man of such a Genius should write for Bread. His 
Deserted Village came under Notice; & some Remarks were 
made by us on y® Principle of it—y® Decay of y® Peasantry. He 
said, that were he to write a Pamphlet on y® Subject, he could 
prove y® Point incontrovertibly. On his being asked, why he 
did not set his Mind to this, his Answer was—it is not worth my 
While. A good Poem, will bring me 100 Guineas: but y® Pamph- 
let would bring me Nothing. This was a short Time before my 
leaving of England, & I saw y® D® no more. 

*In April 1772, I was ordained a Priest by y® Bishop of 
London.*® This Prelate not having given any Work to y® World, 
y® only Ground of his being supposed by me to possess Talents, is 
his having risen from humble Life. He had a fine Voice, & was 
an excellent Reader of y® Service, being also said to be a good 
Preacher. I heard much concerning him in Twickenham, & it was 
entirely in his Favour. He had been Vicar of that Parish; & 
in my first Interview with him, on my Mention to him of y® 
Family in which I proposed to spend Part of my Time, I found 
he had been acquainted with them. I will relate an Anecdote to 
his Credit, learned in my subsequent Visit to England. It is of a 
Transaction which took Place within a few Hours of his Death. 
. He had long intended* to provide for my Friend y® rev? Colston 
Carr, y® Son of a Clergyman who had been his Curate, & was 
esteemed by him. When y® Vicarage of Eling fell in his Gift, M* 
Carr was appointed to it. Matters were in Preparation for a 
legal Settlement, when y® Bishop, who had been in a Decline of 
Health, was seized in such a Manner that he perceived his End 
approaching. On this, he charged a young Nobleman, who had 
married one of his Daughters, to relate y° Case to y® Lord Chan- 
cellor, into whose Gift y® Parish would fall, with y® dying Re- 
quest, that M"® Carr might not be disappointed of his reasonable 
Expectations. The Request was complied with. [12] 

[It is said, that a Son of M® Carr is advanced to y® Episcopal 
I believe, to y® See of Chichester. ] 
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In June, I embarked for Philadelphia, &, after a tedious 
Passage, arrived* on y® 13" of September. In y® Course of y® . 
next Month, I was settled as an Assistant Minister in Christ 
Church & St Peters, as was M™ Coombe by y® same Act of Ves- 
try.*? He was my Senior by about five Months; & had returned in 
y® preceeding Spring, after having spent two or three Years as 
a Curate & a Lecturer in London. We had been Companions from 
y® english School, but I had graduated a Year before him. He 
had a fine Voice, & was considerably conversant in what is called 
Polite Literature; but had no Turn to y® Study either of y® 
dead Languages, or of y® Sciences. 

In y® following February, I entered into y® State of Matri- 
mony,** after having been tenderly attached to my dear M'® White 
(until that Event Miss Harrison) for two or three Years before 
my Voyage to England. She was y® only Lady to whom I have 
ever been so much *attached, as to wish to ask of her y® Accept- . 
ance of my Hand. You know enough of our History, to be satis- 
fied that we lived in uninterrupted Harmony, until Death de- 
prived me of her on y® 13" of December 1797: an Event which 


I have never ceased to deplore, with y® tenderest Recollection of 
her Merits. 


There is no subsequent Fact, y® Record of which will meet 
your Motive in asking for this Document, until y® Troubles which 
brought on y® revolutionary War. Long before that Period, I 
had carefully studied y® english History; & my Reading in the 
Department had been considerable. The Principles which I had 
adopted, are those which enter into y® Constitution of England, 
from y® Saxon Times; however y® Fact may have been disguised 
by Mt Hume;** & were confirmed & acted on at y® Revolution 
in 1688. 

*The late Measures of y® english Government, contradicted . 
y® Rights which y® Colonies had brought with them to y® Wilds 
of America; & were, until then, respected by y® Mother Country. 
The worst State of dependent Provinces, has been that which 
bound them to a Country itself free. This is a Fact, sufficiently 
illustrated in y® Case of those of Rome; which were more mis- 
erable under y® Republic than under y® Emperors; Monsters as 
y® most of them were. Our Quarrel was, substantially, with our 
free Fellow-Subjects of Great Britain; & we never objected to 
y® constitutional Prerogatives of y® Crown, until it threw us out 
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of it’s Protection. This it did, independently on other Measures, 
by what was called y® Prohibitary Act passed in Nov’ 1775, 
authorizing y® Seizure of all Vessels belonging to Persons of this 
Country, whether Friends or Foes. 

*The Act arrived about y® Time of y® Publication of Paine’s 
“Common Sense’.*® Had y® Act been contrived by some Person 
in League with Paine, in Order to give Effect to his Production, 
no Expedient could have been more ingenious. To a Reader of 
that flimsy Work at y® Present Day, y® confessed Effect of it at 
y® Time, is a Matter of Surprize. Had it issued six Months 
sooner, it would have excited no Feeling, except that of Resent- 
ment against y®° Author. But there had come a Crisis, which y® 
foremost Leaders of American Resistance, were reluctant to 
realize to their Minds. [13] 

[Even in regard to War, there is a Fact which shews, how 
far it was from being sought for or anticipated by y® American 
People. The Congress of 1774 concluded their Address to them, 
with Advice to be prepared for all Events; & yet, until y® shedding 
of Blood at Lexington, in April 1775, there was no Preparation, 
beyond y® immediate Vicinity of y® British Army in Boston. The 
Secretary of Congress, M™ Charles Thompson,** subsequently ex- 
pressed to me his Surprize, at it’s not being generally understood, 
that y® Congress perceived y® Probability of what came to pass; 
& were of Opinion that it should be prepared for, by being pro- 
vided with y® Means of Resistance. | 

These Things are said, without Disrespect to y® personal 
Character of y® King of Great Britain. He took y® Part into 
which, perhaps, any Man would have been betrayed by y® same 
Circumstances. You know my Construction of the *scriptural 
Precepts, on y® subject of Obedience to Civil Rulers. It engaged 
my most serious Consideration; & under y® Sense of my Re- 
sponsibility to God, I am still of Opinion, that they respect y® 
ordinary Administration of Men in Power; who are not to be 
resisted from private Regards; or for y® seeking of Changes, how- 
ever promising in Theory. In a Mixed Government, y® constitu- 
tional Rights of any one Branch are as much y® Ordinance of 
God, as those of any other. This View of y® Subject would be 
abandoned, if it could be proved to be more fruitful of Disorder, 
than it’s Opposite. The latter, is rather y® Cause of civil Wars, as 
in y® Rebellions of 1715 & 1745. To talk of hereditary Right, when 
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y® Question is of y® Sense of y® scriptural Precepts, is beside 
y® Mark: for they look no further, than to the present Possessor 
of y® Power. [14] 

[In support of my Ideas of y® British Constitution, I might Note 
refer to many whom I esteem among y® soundest Divines of the No. 14, 
Church of England but will name one only—Bp: Sherlock.*’ 
There is alluded to y® 13" of y® 4 Volume of his Sermons. ] 1830, 

*The contrary Theory, lands us on Despotism; & if any .50. 
should be reconciled to this, by y® Notion of it’s securing of Tran- 
quility (sic), there cannot be a greater Mistake. If there be no 
constitutional Check, it will be found unconstitutionally, in some 
such Shape as that of y® Pretorian Guards of Rome, or of y® 
Janizaries of Turkey, or of y® Combinations of Grandees in 
Russia. 

However satisfactory this Train of Sentiment at y® Crisis 
referred to, y° Question of Expediency was problematical, consid- 
ering y® immense Power of y® Mother Country. Perhaps, had 
y® Issue depended on my Determination, it would have been for 
Submission, with y® determined & steady Continuance of rightful 
Claim. But, when my Country Men in general had chosen the 
dreadful Measure of forcible Resistance—for certainly, y® Spirit* .51. 
was almost universal at y® Time of arming—it was y® Dictate of 
Conscience, to take what seemed y® right side. When Matters 
were verging to Independence, there was less to be said for Dis- 
sent from y® Voice of y® Country, than in y® Beginning. Great 
Britain had not relinquished a Particle of her Claim. Her Com- 
missioners did not pretend to any Power of this Sort, from y® 
Crown; & had they pretended it, there was no Power in y® Crown 
to suspend Acts of Parliament, or to promise y® Repeal of them. 

On this Ground it must be perceived, that y® least defensible 
Persons were they, who gave their Services to y® engaging in y® 
War, & then abandoned y® Cause. In Proof of y® Fact, of y® al- 
most universal Disposition of y° Americans, you may be referred 
to Bissetts** History of y® Reign of George y® 34,* written in .52. 
Opposition to y® antigovern(ment) History of Belsham.*® It will 
not be unprofitable to you, to bestow your serious Attention on 
y® Details made by y® former, not merely on y® Injustice of min- 
isterial Measures, but of y® Folly of them; indicative of y® utter 
Ignorance of our Country, & of y® consequent Incapacity for y® 
governing of it. Government confided for Information on y® Per- 
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sons whom they ought y® most to have distrusted; and repeated 
Failure did not cure them of y® Delusion, until y® Effect was ir- 
remediable. 

Altho’ possessed of these Sentiments, I never beat y® ecclesi- 
astical Drum. My two Brethren in y® Assistant Ministry, 
preached animating Sermons approbatory of y® War, which were 
printed ; as did y® most prominent of our Clergy—D* Smith. Our 
. aged Rector, in consequence of increasing Weakness, was* re- 
tiring from y® World. Not long before this Time he resigned his 
Rectorship, was succeeded by M® Duché, & soon after died. Being 
invited to preach before a Battalian (sic), I declined; & mentioned 
to y® Colonel, who was one of y® warmest Spirits of y° Day, my 
Objections to y® making of y® Ministry instrumental to y® War. I 
continued, as did all of us, to pray for the King, until Sunday (in- 
clusively ) before y® 4" of July 1776. Within a short Time after, I 
took y® Oath of Allegiance to y® U. States, & have since remained 
faithful to it. My Intentions were upright, & most seriously 
weighed. I hope they were not in Contrariety to my Duty. [15] 

[The Colonel alluded to, was Timothy Matlack;*° whose 
Ardour in y® american Cause, cannot but be still remembered by 
many. | 

In September 1777, I retired, with my Family, to y® House 
of my Brother in Law, in Harford County Maryland; & at this 
eventful Crisis, I received Notice, that Congress, who had fled 
. to York-town, had chosen me their Chaplain. They *chose, with 
me, y® rev? M° Duffield® of y® Presbyterian Communion. Nothing 
could have induced me to accept y® Appointment at such a Time, 
even had y® Emolument been an Object, as it was not, but 
y® Determination to be consistent in my Principles, & in y® Part 
taken. Under this Impression, I divided my Time between Con- 
gress & my Family, which y® double Chaplainship permitted, until 
y® Evacuation of y® City in y® June following. [16] 

[My Acceptance of y® Chaplainship, was a few Days before 
y® Arrival of y® Intelligence of y® Capture of General Bur- 
goine (sic); ®* which tended to a Revival from y® general De- 
pression, occasioned by y® Capture of Philadelphia, & by y® Ad- 
vance of an Army on y® Frontier of New-York; y® Success of 
which would have severed y® eastern States from y® Southern. ] 

In y® mean Time, my Friend M™ Duché had gone to Eng- 
land.** To his Country he had become obnoxious, in consequence 
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of a Letter written by him to General Washington, intreating him 
to use his Influence with y® Congress, for y® putting of an End to 
y® War: &, in y® Event of their refusing, to negotiate at y° Head 
of his Army. It was a very incorrect Measure, but induced by 
Despair of the American Cause, *& to spare y® Effusion of Blood. 
On y® other Hand, M? Duché must have been aware, that his 
having officiated as Chaplain to Congress, even after y® Declaration 
of Independence, was known to his Superiors in England. To 
appease in that Quarter, was y® professed Object of his Voyage. 
He had already suffered in a Degree, for y® Countenance 
given by him to what was considered as Rebellion. But on y* 
Sunday after y® Entrance of y® British Army in Sep" 1777, after 
officiating in Christ Church, & after praying for y® King in y* 
Service, he was arrested at y® Door of y® Church by an Officer, 
& conducted to Jail, under y® immediate Command of Sir Wm: 
Howe. He remained there one Night only; his Friends having, 
in y® mean Time, made known his Change of Sentiment; & he, 
as may be presumed, having taken y® Oath of Allegiance. This 


is one Instance among *very many, of y® Breach of a Promise . 


made in a Proclamation, issued by y® said General at y® Time of 
his landing from Chesapeak (sic) Bay; in which People were in- 
vited to stay at their respective Homes, under y® Assurance of not 
being punished for y® past. The Instances of y® Violation of this 
Promise, were too many & too public, to have been Matters of 
Oversight; & being during a Tide of Success, were an awful In- 
timation of y® probable Consequences of Submission. 

In my last Visit to England,®* there was a Renewal of my 
friendly Intercourse with M' Duché; & I spent y® greater Number 
of my Sundays in his Family; & in y® Asylum to which he was 
Chaplain; & you are old enough to have been a Witness, when a 
Youth in my Neighbourhood, of a subsequent Renewal of it, on 
his Return to this Country in May 1792. His Decease, was in 
March 1797. 

*Within a few Days after y® evacuating of y® City by y® 
British Army, I returned to it. My Colleague, M™ Coombe,®* was 
still here; deliberating, whether to stay or to go. He determined 
on y® latter. We renewed our Acquaintance, during my short 
Stay in England. He had then been in Ireland, Chaplain to Lord 
Carlisle, who was for a short Time Lord Lieutenant there; & M* 
Coombe, besides obtaining y® Degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
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Trinity College, Dublin, had been presented by his Patron with a 
Parish. He is now a Prebendary of Canterbury, & one of y® 48 
Chaplains to y® King. 

The present State & Prospects of our Church [in 1819], ex- 
hibit a Contrast fruitful of Satisfaction, compared with y® Period 
when I was y® only officiating Clergyman of our Church in y® 
State. Our settled Clergy of y® Province, exclusively of y® City, 
had been never more than six; & these were supported principally 
by Stipends from England.** During y® revolutionary War, some 
had died, & y® others had retired to England; except D™ Smith, 
who remained until what took Place subsequently in the College. 
. He *then removed to Maryland, & set on Foot his Measures for 
y® founding of a College in Chestertown; in which, he had ac- 
cepted y® Parish; & another in Annapolis. 

I was now in a trying Situation, in y® parochial Cure of y® 
Churches to which my Services had been, & have been ever since 
devoted. The Difficulty was in regard to y® warm Spirits of Whigs 
& Tories, as they were called. With y® latter, ye Danger was 
y® absenting of themselves from y® Churches, in y® Devotions of 
which, y® new Allegiance was acknowleged. That some took 
this Part for a Time, is certain; but it is remarkable, that of these, 
there were scarcely any who had professed conscientious Scruples 
against Resistance; & that they were chiefly Persons, who had 
engaged in it without calculating y® Consequences, & had after- 
wards inconsistently relinquished it. The Prejudice wore away 
gradually. With y® hot Whigs it was more difficult to deal, 
because of y® present Season of Success; & because they 
who staid [in the city of Philadelphia] had become in some 
Measure identified with y° Enemy; whose Conduct had been in 
. many Instances wantonly oppressive ; altho’, it must be confessed,* 
with very little Discrimination between Friends & Foes. There 
arose great Danger of y® Introduction of a political Creed into 
y® Churches, which might have distracted them for many Years. 
But y® Heat became allayed by some judicious Men on y® same 
Side in Politics; who convinced them, that instead of endeavour- 
ing to annul y® last Election of Vestrymen, it would be best 
to let all Things remain quiet until y® next Easter—the Time ap- 
pointed by Charter for the annual election. On y® Arrival of 
that Period, y® Changes were very few; & consisted, chiefly, in 
restoring Members who had been left out, for no other Reason 
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than because, being out of y® Lines, they could not attend to y® 
Duty. 

The Vestry, after y® Election at Easter, voted y® Rectorship 
vacant. This was not unexpected, but placed me in delicate Cir- 
cumstances, on Account of my long Friendship for M* Duché; 
whose Return, considering his Attainder, & y® Indignation ex- 
cited by y® aforesaid Letter, was at present out of y® Question. 
There was run y® Hazard of some Share of y® same Indignation, 
when it was stated, in y® Acceptance of y® Rectorship, that if ever 


y* former Rector should return to this Country, by y® *Permission . 


of y® Civil Authority, & with y® Wishes of y® Members of 
y® Churches, I should think it my Duty to resign. It is entered 
on y® Minutes, at my Desire. When he returned in 1792, his en- 
gaging in y® ministerial Duty was to be despaired of, as you 
must remember. [17] My Election to y® Rectorship was unani- 
mous. 

[On y® Return of M? Duché, he lodged for a few Weeks at 
my House, with his Family. During their being with me, there 
took Place y® interesting Incident of his Visit to President Wash- 
ington; who had been apprized of & consented to it; & mani- 
fested generous Sensibility, on observing on y® Limbs of M* 
Duché, y® Effects of a slight Stroke of Paralytic (sic), sustained 
by him in England.] 

The next material Incident of my Life, was a Crisis of y® 
Concerns of y® College of Philadelphia; of which I had been a 
Trustee about six Years. On this Point, I shall be more extensive 
than as it relates to myself; in Order to leave with you a Docu- 
ment of y® View taken of it, as y® Subject relates to our Church. 
Of y® Concerns of this Institution, which is about y® same Age 
with myself, I know y® more, in consequence, not only of my 
being connected with it ten Years as a Pupil, & now above 45 
Years as a Trustee; but of my having heard much of it’s earliest 
Transactions from my Father. 

It was established, on what has been called y® Broad Bottom. 
My own Opinion is, that it is important to a religious Society, 
to have literary Institutions under it’s Jurisdiction. But they 
who* have supposed y® College of Philadelphia to have been epis- 
copalian, are mistaken. Still, y® greater Number of y® Trustees 
were of our Denomination ; & this, with some other Circumstances, 
was sufficient, & apparently would always be so, to prevent it’s 
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being under a Direction subservient to any other religious Body. 
When Smith was collecting in England, Samuel Chandler,*’ 
then y® most efficient Minister of y® dissenting Interest, had 
countenanced y® Collection; but having been informed from this 
Side of y® Water, of Apprehensions lately excited, that y® liberal 
Foundation of y® Seminary was about to be narrowed in Favour 
of y® Church of England, y® Matter drew y® serious Attention 
of all who had patronized y® Design in that Country. The Issue, 
was y® framing of an Instrument, which was signed by y® Abp 
of Canterbury, by y® two Proprietaries, & by y® said D® Chandler. 
It states y® above Circumstance; &, in Order to allay y® Appre- 
. hensions, recommends that y® Trustees* should make a Declara- 
tion, to be signed by themselves, & by every Trustee to be sub- 
sequently chosen, that y® Seminary should be conducted accord- 
ing to y® comprehensive Scheme then in Operation. On y® 
Arrival of this Communication, altho’ it was a Measure never 
thought of among y® Trustees, they complied with y® Proposal, 
from Respect for y® Persons who made it, & from Gratitude for 
Favours received. Be y® Merits or y® Demerits of y® Act what 
they may, it was done for y® quieting of anti-episcopalian Jealousy ; 
& there was not a Voice raised against it, until towards y® Close 
of y® Year 1779; when y® Legislature framed an Act grounded 
on this very Measure; which was construed to give y® Church 
a Preference because of y® then Provosts being a Clergyman of it. 
. The Seminary, & all the Estate were taken from it’s *Trustees, 
& a new Board was constructed, consisting of six Officers of 
Government, y® senior Ministers of six Denominations, & 13 
others by Name. In y® preceeding Summer, y® President of 
y® State had sent a Message, advising y® not holding of an intended 
Commencement. But this was predicated on an alleged Breach of 
y® Charter, by a late Election of several Trustees, who were ad- 
mitted to take their Seats, without an Oath of Allegiance to y® 
King. Compliance with y® Charter in this respect, was out of y® 
Question; which shewed, it was said, that y® Corporation could 
not act, under y® present System of Things. It may be supposed, 
that y® Futility of this was afterwards perceived; y® Oath having 
been abolished, but y® chartered Rights not forfeited by y® Revo- 
lution. Accordingly, y® aforesaid Declaration was fastened 
on. [18] 
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[It was my Opinion, & I still think, that what principally Note 
gave Offense, was y® political Complexion of y® Trustees lately tng 
chosen. They were Gentlemen prominent in y® Revolution; but pecr 21, 
in y® Politics of the State, opposed to those who then governed 1830. 
it. Party Spirit had risen to a great Height; & between y® first 
Attack on y® College in preventing y® Commencement, & y® 
consummating of y® Design by a legislative Act, had broken out 
in Violence involving Blood-shed. I allude to y® Attack on y® 
House in my Neighbourhood, long after known by y® Name of 
Fort Wilson; so called from y® Name of my Friend,®** who owned 
& occupied it. When this Outrage happened, I was in Maryland 
attending on y® Funeral of my Father.] 

During y® Session of y® Convention* which framed y® first . 
republican Constitution of this State, *® at y® Instance of D™ Smiti, 
there was held at his House a Meeting of sundry Gentlemen in- 
terested in y® Inviolability of religious & scientifick (sic) Corpora- 
tions. I was present. On Request, D® Franklin, y® President 
of y® Convention, met us; & cheerfully promised to propose to 
y® Body an Article drawn up by D® Smith, securing all chartered 
Rights. The Article may be seen in y® Instrument, &, in Con- 
nexion with y® subsequent Act of Assembly, invading y® Charter 
of y® College, will remain Proof of y® Feebleness of constitutional 
Restraints on a single Legislature. The Convention thought they 
had provided against y® Danger of a Breach of y® Constitution, 
by y® Expedient of a septennial Council of Censors. When y® 
Council met, they were under y® political Bias of y® former As- 
sembly. But—‘“quis custodet Custodes”? They accordingly 
sanctioned y® Injustice. 

*It is wide of my Purpose to give an Account of y® Repeal . 
of y® Act in 1788; of y® Restoration of y® Charter & of y® Estate ; 

& of y® subsequent Transactions of y® College under y® Name of 
“University.” Perhaps, however, Justice requires Mention of y* 
Plea, by which Members of y® Legislature of 1779 repelled y* 
Charge of Perjury; for they had all sworn Obedience to y® Consti- 
tution. They said, that y® Estates were continued to y® Promotion 
of Science. On a like Pretence, they might have seized on y® 
Churches of any offensive Denomination, continuing them to y® 


promoting of Religion: themselves being y® Judges, how this may 
best be done. [19] 
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[1 was present, when y® Subject was argued in y® Council 
of Censors. Arguments against y® legislative Measure, were pow- 
erfully urged from y® well known Rights of chartered Bodies; & 
from y® Article in y® Constitution, framed for y® express Purpose 
of creating additional Security to those now existing. All was 
made to give Way to y® Plea, that y® Property would be still 
applied to y® promoting of Literature. Such is the Feebleness of 
an Oath, opposed to Passion. One Benefit, however, may have 
arisen from y® Event. It may remind a rash Legislature, that 
their Acts are liable to y® Review of their Successors. ] 

On y® Evening but one before y® Meeting of y® new Board 
of Trustees under y® said legislative Act, I received a Message 
from y® President of y® State,’ thro’ my Friend M®* Francis 


. Hopkinson, who had been in y® old Board, & was* in y® new 


Board in his official Character, intimating, that my Attendance 
being expected, as one of y® senior Ministers of y® Gospel com- 
prehended by y® Charter, a Request would be made to me, to open 
y® Meeting with Prayer. M* Hopkinson, at my Desire, & in my 
Presence, wrote to y® President Information, that I should not be 
at y® first Meeting, for Reasons, which I thought it y® most re- 
spectful to state to his Excellency in Person; & that this should 
be done within a few Days. He thought it worth his While, to 
spend a considerable Portion of y® Night, in drafting a long 
Answer to what he supposed to be my Reasons. This Answer 
filled several Sheets of Paper, which he sent to M"® Hopkinson 
for my Perusal, but required y® Return of them. 

Agreeably to Promise, I waited on the President; &, after 


. reminding him* of an Argument held between us, at y® Beginning 


of y® public Procedure, I thought it my Duty to declare, that 
besides y® Reasons then given against it, there was another, in 
y® Charge made by y® Legislature, concerning an Act to which 
my Father, recently deceased, had been a Party; but which that 
Body, under y® Influence of some unfounded Suggestion, & not 
possessed of y® Knowledge of Circumstances, had misconstrued 
& condemned. These Things, I added, would not hinder, that 
being included in my clerical Capacity, I should lay y® Case be- 
fore y® Vestry of y® Churches with which I was connected, & 
should act agreeably to their Desire. A Meeting of y® Vestry 
was called, relatively to y® Subject. The greater Number of y® 


. Members had not made themselves* Masters of y® Question. A 
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few of them had been Hearers of what passed in y® House of 
Assembly ; & were of Opinion, that it was a most arbitrary Act; 
but that as to a Right acruing (sic) under y® new Arrangement, 
it ought not to be lost to y® Church. The Vestry expressed y® 
Opinion, that I should attend y® Meetings. 

The new modelled Institution had not been long in Operation, 
when an unexpected Scene opened to me. The Leaders in y® 
Change had been principally of y® Presbyterian Communion, which 
was also y® general Cast of y® Legislature; & y® contemplated 
President, who was y® rev? D® Ewing, had been active in bring- 
ing Matters to y® present Issue. Without any personal ill Will to 
him, or to any other Person, it had been a Source of Dissatisfac- 


tion with me, to contemplate y® apparent Tendency to* y® putting . 


of y® Seminary under an Influence, which seemed likely to control 
all y® literary Instruction of y® U. States. But great was my Sur- 
prize, on finding that there was a Corps of Resistance, consisting 
of Trustees with whom I had held very little Intercourse. It so 
happened, that they determined on pushing me to be Provost; & 
I struck in with them, under y® Hope, that my Station of Rector 
might be put on so reasonable a Footing in Point of Labour & of 
Emolument, as that my Time would be more devoted to Literature, 
than on any other Plan ought to have been permitted. D"™ Ewing 
gained his Election by one Vote. It was that of a Trustee, whose 
Vote in my Favour had been presumed on, & who was probably 
secured on y® other Side, by a Circumstance not then* generally 
known, but afterwards ascertained. The Party had become liable 
to a Prosecution, by an Act done during y® Possession of y® City 
by y® British Army, & known to y® Gentlemen at y® Head of y® 
Government. That this was y® Motive, cannot be positively 
affirmed, but was rendered probahie by Circumstances. The op- 
posite Side were assiduous, in offering to me their Votes for y® 
Vice-Provostship; but my Zeal did not carry me quite so far as 
to comply. After all, y® ecclesiastical Ascendency proved to be 
far short of what had been apprehended. 

In y® Spring of 1782, I received y® Honour of a Doctorate 
from y® University; & was y® first Person, on whom that Degree 
was conferred by y® Institution. [20] 

[The Injustice done to y® College, gave Birth to y® Episcopal 
Academy,’°? which would have greatly flourished, but for two 
Causes. One was, what I had no Opportunity of opposing, it 
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being during my Absence in England, y® projecting of a Building 
which was disproportioned to y® Object, & which y® Sums sub- 
scribed did not warrant. But y® principal Cause, was y® legislative 
Act of Justice, in restoring to y® former Trustees of y® College 
their chartered Rights & their Estate. From y® Wreck of y® 
Property of y® Academy, there has been rescued a Remnant of it, 
which may be made essentially serviceable to y® Ep! Ch®, when- 
ever there shall be a Vigour of Endeavour, tending to that End.] 
On y® taking of Place of y® Peace of 1783, a new Responsi- 
.71. bility was induced on the Conscience of y® few of us* remaining 
of y® old Stock of Clergy. Not long before, despairing of a speedy 
Acknowlegement (sic) of our Independence, altho’ there was 
not likely to be more of War, & perceiving our Ministry gradually 
approaching to Annihilation, I wrote & published a small Pamph- 
let, called Case of the Episcopal Churches It 
has been faulted, from Inattention to y® precise Time of it’s being is- 
sued; & you will recollect y° Use made of it above 20 Years after- 
wards, in a Controversy in which you were a Party. I rest y® 
Matter on y® Explanation given in y® Postscript to my Charge de- 
livered & printed in 1807. The Defence of y® Pamphlet against 
y® Misunderstandings of your Opponent, which he had y® Candour 
to acknowlege (sic), is in two Documents signed “An Episco- 
palian,” written by me, which you published for me pending your 
Controversy.’ [21] 
Note {In Agreement with y® Sentiments expressed in that Pamph- 
No. 21, Jet, I am still of Opinion, that in an exigency in which a duly 
vag authorized Ministry cannot be obtained, y® paramount Duty of 
1430, preaching y® Gospel, & y® worshipping of God on y® Terms of y® 
christian Covenant, should go on, in y® best Manner which Cir- 
cumstances permit. In regard to y® Episcopacy, I think, that it 
should be sustained, as y° Government of y® Church from y® Time 
of y® Apostles, but ;without criminnating y® Ministry of other 
Churches: as is y® Course taken by the Church of England. ] 
ws 2 *In y® following Year, there began y® Organizing of our 
Church. The first Proposal tending to it, was an Invitation from 
y® Vestry of Christ-Church & St Peters, recorded on their Min- 
utes, to y® Vestry of St Pauls Church. Deputies from those 
Vestries met at my House, on y® 29* of March 1784. They in- 
vited a Convention from all y® Churches in y® State, who met at 
Christ Church in this City, May y® 24t®. In y® following Week, 
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their Proceedings were laid before sundry Members of y® old 
Corporation of y® Widows Fund, assembled for it’s Revival in 
N. Brunswick, N. J.‘° This produced y® Meeting held in y® 
following October in New-York; & this, y® authorized Convention 
of Sep’ & Oct" 1785, in this City. Since that Time, there is no 
material Transaction of my Life, not known to you. Accordingly, 
here closes y® Narrative of 


Your affectionate Brother, 


WM: WHITE 


Postscript. 


In reviewing this Letter, I cannot but perceive, that I have 
gone into y® giving of Opinions & of Information concerning 
Characters, beyond what could have been within y® Contemplation 
of y® Request which led to it. But, Recollection of remote Inci- 
dents revived the *Sensibilities which had accompanied them; . 
& prompted me to be thus diffuse. At y® same Time I was aware, 
that I was writing to a Friend, who would be more impartial in 
making a Discrimination; & who would be at Liberty to make 
any or no Use of any Thing which I have written. Besides these 
Considerations, it occurred to me, that by leaving y® Draft of this 
Letter among my Papers, some of y® Incidents would be interesting 
to my Family, if to no Body else. 


W. W. 


Memorandum. The numberings 1, 2, 3 &c, are no Parts of y® 
original Letter, but refer to Notes since prepared. W. W. 
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Another Memorandum, Jan 27, 1833. 


If, after my Decease, there should be made any Use of this 
Letter ; it may be accomplished, without y® publishing of y° Whole 
of such a Series of Egotism, necessary to y® complying with the 
Request of a Friend; but by a Narrators exhibiting of Facts, under 
such Forms as may y® best suit his Design. 


W. W. 
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Editor’s Notes to ‘Bishop White’s Autobiography” 


1BisHop WiLtiAM Waite (April 4, 1748-July 17, 1836) was 71 years old 
when he originally wrote his autobiographical Letter to Bishop Hobart on Septem- 
ber 1, 1819— at the latter’s request. When, on December 18, 1830, he transcribed 
the Letter, and when, three days later—December 21—he wrote the 21 “Notes” 
which are incorporated into this edition of it, he was 82 years old. 


*JoHN Henry Hopart (September 14, 1775- September 12, 1830) had been 
reared religiously by Bishop White. He was “the apple of his eye.” He was 
the greatest bishop the diocese of New York has ever had, and he ranks with 
Seabury and White as one of the three greatest bishops of the American Church. 
Consecrated in 1811 as assistant bishop of New York, he was from that date the 
bishop de facto of that diocese, which then included the whole state of New York, 
because Bishop Provoost had retired in 1801, and Bishop Benjamin Moore 
(consecrated in 1801) had been stricken with paralysis before Hobart’s conse- 
cration. Hobart “sparked” the revival of the Church which can be clearly dated 
as of 1811. [See Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 93-94, and such 
standard histories as William W. Manross, History of the American Episcopal 
Church, 2d ed. (New York, 1950), and J. Thayer Addison, The Episcopal Church 
in the United States, 1789-1931 (New York, 1951) ; also, E. Clowes Chorley, Men 
and Movements in the American Episcopal Church (New York, 1946).] 


8The original Letter of 1819, sent to Bishop Hobart, has never been found. 


4In this printing, the beginning of each page in Bishop White’s original 
transcript is indicated by an asterisk (*), and the number in the margin (.1.) 
indicates the number of that page in the original MS. 


5Until the year 1752, the first day of each new year was March 25th through- 
out the British empire, including the American colonies. In March 1751, Par- 
liament passed “Chesterfield’s Act” (24 George II, c. 23), which decreed that 
the following January Ist should be the first day of 1752, and that September 
2, 1752, should be immediately followed by September 14, 1752—thus dropping 
11 days from the calendar. This explains why Bishop White’s birthday (March 
24, 1747, Old Style) became April 4, 1748, New Style. 


®The College of Philadelphia is now the University of Pennsylvania. The 
latter attaches to its seal the words “founded in 1740,” but this is true only 
in the sense that it had its beginnings in the trustees of the “New Building,” 
erected in 1740 as a “house of Publick Worship” and as a charity school. In 
November 1740, George Whitefield preached in it, but the school was not actually 
opened until eleven years later. 

In 1749 Benjamin Franklin published a pamphlet, Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pensilvania. This led to the formation of a board of 24 
trustees, which met November 13, 1749, for the organization and promotion of 
“the Publick Academy in the City of Philadelphia.” Franklin was elected 
president and held the office until 1756. 

The next year—February 1, 1750—the original trustees of the “New Building” 
conveyed it to the new board, and in it, on January 7, 1751, the academy was 
opened. On September 16th following, a charitable school “for the instruction of 
poor children gratis in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetick” was begun, in the 
“New Building.” 

In 1752, William Smith (1727-1803) became rector of the academy, and in 
1753 he received Anglican orders in London. 

In 1753 the proprietaries, Thomas and Richard Penn, incorporated “The 
Trustees of the Academy and Charitable School in the Province of Pennsylvania.” 

Two years later—1755—the proprietaries issued a confirmatory charter, chang- 
ing the corporate name to “The Trustees of the College, Academy and Charitable 
School. . .”. Smith became the first provost of the college, and in 1756 he es- 
tablished a complete and liberal curriculum which was adopted by James Madison 
(later bishop of Virginia) in 1777, when he became president of the College of 
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William and Mary. The Latin school, under Smith’s control, grew in importance 
at the expense of the English school, which so annoyed Franklin that in 1756 
he resigned as president. The first college class was graduated in 1757. 

In 1762-1764, Smith collected about £6,900 for the college in England. His 
success alarmed the dissenters, who charged that he was intending to make the 
college an Anglican institution. The trustees thereupon bound themselves (1764) 
to 


“use their utmost endeavours that ... (the original plan) be not narrowed, 
nor the members of the Church of England, nor those dissenting from 
them . . . be put on any worse footing in this seminary than they were 
at the time of receiving the royal brief.” 


In 1779 the state legislature confiscated the rights and property of the 
college, and chartered a new corporation, “The Trustees of the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania.” Ten years later—1789—the college was restored to its 
rights and property, and Smith again became provost. In 1791 the College of 
Philadelphia and the University of the State of Pennsylvania were merged under 
the _ “The University of Pennsylvania,” which it still is. [See any encyclo- 
pedia. 

7Co.. THomas Wuite (1704-September 29, 1779) was the father of Bishop 
William White. He was born in London, son of William White and Elizabeth 
(Leigh). In 1720, at the age of 16, he emigrated to America to seek his fortune, 
and found it in Maryland. 

There he studied law, was admitted to the bar, and became deputy surveyor 
ef Baltimore County, which then included Harford County. 

About 1730, Thomas White married Sophia Hall (Feb. 1709-June 18, 1742) 
who brought her husband substantial lands from the estate of her father, John 
Hall (died 1728) of Cranberry Hall, Baltimore County. Three daughters were 
born to Thomas and Sophia (Hall) White: 


1. Sophia (May 8, 1731-Jan. or Feb., 1785). 
2. Elizabeth (Jan. 28, 1733—??). 
3. Sarah Charlotte (Oct. 25, 1736-Nov. 19, 1776). 


On February 14, 1750, Sophia White married her first cousin, Aquila Hall, 
by whom she had tweive children. [See T. H. Montgomery, Descendants of Col. 
Thomas White (Philadelphia, 1879) pp. 132-150.] 

The other two daughters died unmarried. The date of death of Elizabeth 
is unknown, but she is thought to have predeceased her father. 

When his first wife died in 1742, Col. White was already a wealthy man. 
In 1777—two years before his own death—his taxable real estate in Harford 
County, Maryland, alone comprised 7,772%% acres; and this takes no account 
of his bond and mortgage holdings in Philadelphia. 

In 1745, three years after the death of his first wife, Col. White removed 
to Philadelphia. There, in Christ Church, on May 7, 1747, he married Esther 
(Hewlings) Newman, widow of John Newman and daughter of Abraham Hew- 
lings of Burlington, New Jersey—a staunch Church family of many generations 
in that Quaker town. She was born about March 29, 1719 (the date of her 
baptism in St. Mary’s Church), and died December 31, 1790. 

To this marriage were born: 


1. William White (the bishop), and 
2. Mary White (April 13, 1749, N. S.—January 16, 1827). 


On March 2, 1769, Mary White was married to Robert Morris (January 
31, 1734, N. S.—May 7, 1806), financier of the American Revolution. To them, 
seven children were born. [See, Descendants of Col. Thomas White, pp. 49-76, 
178-194. ] 

Col. White was an active churchman both in Maryland and in Philadelphia. 
He was a trustee of the College of Philadelphia from November 13, 1749, until 
his death, September 29, 1779—just short of thirty years. 
He died on a visit to his Maryland home at the age of 75. 
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SEBENEZER KINNERSLEY (1711-1778) is best known for his electrical experi- 
ments, and there have been some who believed that Franklin received credit for 
them which rightly belonged to Kinnersley. 

He was born in England, the son of a Baptist minister who emigrated to 
America, and was himself ordained to the Baptist ministry. The Dictionary of 
American Biography, states (X, 416): 


(He) “never held a pastorate, though he was one of the constituent 
members of the Philadelphia Baptist Church and remained connected with 
it until his death.” 


This is difficult to reconcile with the following letter from the Rev. Aeneas 
Ross, S. P. G. missionary, dated Philadelphia, November 22, 1742, to the secre- 
tary of the Venerable Society: 


“T have also to acquaint the Society of one Mr. Ebenezer Kennersley, some 
time ago a Preacher amongst the Baptists in this city, but is now a con- 
stant & professed Churchman, a man of unblemish’d character in this 
Province. He has a great inclination of becoming one of the Societie’s 
Missionaries, but his wanting the Greek & Latin Tongues, hinders him 
from visiting London for Holy Orders. If Sir you are of opinion that 
his deficiency in the Languages might be dispens'd with & that he might 
be admitted into Holy Orders he would visit England forthwith. . . . 
[W. S. Perry, Historical Collections of the American Church: Pennsyl- 
vania, p. 231.]} 


We know, of course, that Kinnersley never received Anglican orders, but if 
in 1742 he was a “constant & professed Churchman,” he is not likely to have re- 
mained a Baptist. 

In 1753, Kinnersley was elected chief master in the College of Philadelphia, 
and served as professor of English and oratory from 1755 until 1772-73, when 
ill health compelled his resignation. 


®BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790) : 
VI, 585-598, or any encyclopedia. 


See Dictionary of American Biography, 


9aPAUL JACKSON was appointed to teach Greek and Latin at the academy in 
1756, and resigned in 1758. 


*bJoun Bevertpce (died, 1767) succeeded Paul Jackson (see above, Note 
#9-a) and served in that position until his death. [See, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Biographical Catalogue of the Matriculates of the College, etc. (Philadelphia, 
1894).] 


1OWILLIAM SMITH (1727-1803), first provost of the College of Philadelphia 
(now the University of Pennsylvania—see above, Note #6), was born in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and graduated from the University of Aberdeen, A. M., 1747. 
Received Anglican orders in London in 1753: deacon, on December 21st; priest, 
on December 23d. Smith was one of the “makers of the American Episcopal 
Church,” and was first bishop-elect of Maryland, but was never consecrated. [See 
A. F. Gegenheimer, William Smith: Educator and Churchman (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943) pp. 233; also, Dictionary of American 
Biography, XVII, 353-357.] 


11Francis Arison (1705-1779) was a Presbyterian minister and educator, 
who was born in Ireland and educated at the University of Glasgow. In 1735 
he emigrated to America, and in 1752 settled in Philadelphia. His scholarship 
was highly praised. [See Dictionary of American Biography, I, 181-182.] 


12JoHN Ewrnc (1732-1802), Presbyterian minister and educator, was a native 
American of Scotch-Irish parents. In 1754 he was graduated from the College of 
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New Jersey (now Princeton University), and five years later became pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, which he served the rest of 
his life. In 1779, the legislature chartered the University of the State of Pennsyl- 
sania, and Ewing was appointed provost. In 1791, the University and the College 
of Philadelphia were combined (see above, Note #6), and Ewing continued as 
provost of the merged institution. [See Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 
236-237.) 


18Hobart was born in 1775. He was 27 years of age when Ewing died, and 
28 at Smith’s death. 


14The numbers in brackets refer to the 21 “Notes” which Bishop White 
wrote separately in 1830, and are inserted in this printing at the places designated 
by him. 


15Jasper YEATES (1745-1817), lawyer, politician, jurist, was also an active 
churchman in St. James’ Parish, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. One reason, no 
doubt, why Smith selected Yeates as a trustee “of certain Lands” was because 
he was a “prudent business man and left a considerable fortune for his day, 
$240,000.” [See Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 606.] 


16William White’s sister was Mary. (See above, Note #7.) 


17GeorGe Wuiterietp (1714-1770), although not a resident in the colonies, 
is generally conceded to have been the most influential single individual, religiously 
speaking, in colonial America. He was in Anglican orders, having been ordained 
deacon, June 20, 1736, and priest, January 14, 1739, by Bishop Martin Benson 
of Gloucester, England. 

Whitefield made seven trips to America, covering a period of almost a 
generation—32 years: 


(1) In 1738, to Georgia only (while still a deacon). 

(2) August 1739 to March 1741. 

(3) August 1744 to June 1748. 

(4) September 1751, visiting Georgia and South Carolina only. 

(5) March 1754 to May 1755. 

(6) June 1763 to July 1765. 

(7) September 1769 to September 1770, dying on September 20th of the 
latter year in Newburyport, Massachusetts, where he was buried. 


The visit to which Bishop White here refers was No, 6—that of June 
1763 to July 1765. During Whitefield’s last visit, White, then 22 years old, had 
a conversation with him. 

Whitefield, by his theology and methods, split the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Churches for a time, but the Anglicans for the most part closed their 
ranks against him. [See almost any encyclopedia, but for a good biographical 
sketch, see Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 124-129.] 


18“Enthusiasm” was the technical 18th century term applied to the religious 
excitement, sometimes amounting to frenzy, aroused by Whitefield and the 
Methodists. It was, by way of reaction, the opposite extreme to that other 
phenomenon of the 18th century—the “Enlightenment”’—the term describing the 
critical, rationalistic philosophy of John Locke and his school. 


1%JoHn Trittotson (1630-1694) was archbishop of Canterbury, 1691-1694, to 
which office he was appointed by William III in place of the nonjuror, William 
Sancroft, and which he accepted with reluctance. He vigorously opposed Roman 
Catholicism on the one hand, and Socinianism (Unitarianism) on the other; but 
he favored the comprehension of all dissenting Protestants within the Church of 
England. He was a Zwinglian in some of his theological opinions, and theretore 
was classed as a “latitudinarian.” Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, called 
him “the best preacher of the age,” and thought that he had “brought preaching 
to perfection.” His easy delivery, clearness of reasoning, and persuasive style 
were elements in his fame, and “provided a pattern on which the 18th century 
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divines modelled their sermons.” Whitefield was a Calvinist, and Tillotson’s 
Zwinglianism and general theological latitudinarianism aroused Whitefield’s 
animosity, which he was never loath to express. [See almost any encyclopedia, 
but especially, Ollard, Crosse, and Bond, Dictionary of English Church History, 
3d ed. (London, Oxford and New York, 1948), pp. 606-607; Dictionary of 
National Biography, Vol. 56, pp. 392-398.] 


20RicHARD Peters (c. 1704-1776) was assistant at Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, 1736-37. An open quarrel with the rector, Archibald Cummings, led to his 
resignation and secular employment. He acquired a comfortable fortune from 
the Indian trade. Rector of Christ Church, 1762-1775. [See Hubertis Cummings, 
Richard Peters: Provincial Secretary and Cleric (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944) pp. 347; also, Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 
508-509. ] 


21Jacop DucHé (1738-1798) was a native-born Philadelphian, who graduated 
in the first class (1757) of the College of Philadelphia. After ordination as a 
deacon in London, he returned to Philadelphia as assistant rector of the United 
Parishes of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, 1759-1775, his tenure interrupted by 
a second journey to England for priest’s orders in 1762. 

Duché became one of the most popular preachers in Philadelphia, and he 
succeeded Peters as rector in 1775. But there was a fatal element of instability 
in his character. At the beginning of the Revolution, he started off as such an 
ardent patriot that he was appointed the first chaplain of the Continental Congress. 
But he soon changed sides, and he was compelled to leave the country in 1777. 
He was not allowed to return to Philadelphia until 1792. Meanwhile, he had 
become a convert to the teachings of Swedenborg. He died in Philadelphia. 
[See Dictionary of American Biography, V, 476-477.] 


22ARCHIBALD CUMMINGS (died April 19, 1741) arrived from England on 
September 8, 1726, with a license from the bishop of London, as the latter’s com- 
missary for Pennsylvania (including Delaware), and as his nominee to the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Philadelphia. The next day he was received by the vestry 
as rector of the parish. Except for the altercation with his assistant, Richard 
Peters (see above, Note #20), Cummings served the parish “with good success 
and great satisfaction to the people.” 

On April 8, 1728, he married Mrs. Jane Elizabeth (Falconier) Assheton, 
widow of Robert Assheton. 

During Cummings rectorship, the present edifice of Christ Church was largely 
built. 

Cummings’ register from September 8, 1726, to January 31, 1741—a period of 
14 years and almost five months—reveals some impressive totals : 


Baptisms, 1728; Marriages, 851; Burials, 1601. 


This was a yearly average of about 120 baptisms; 60 marriages; and 110 burials. 
In many instances, four, and sometimes even six, burials are recorded in one 
day. [See Benjamin Dorr, Historical Account of Christ Church, Philadelphia 
(New York and Philadelphia, 1841) pp. 57-73.] 

The church wardens, and vestry of Christ Church, writing under date of 
April 23, 1741, to the bishop of London (Edmund Gibson), reported that Mr. 
Cummings 


“Departed this Life on Sunday the Nineteenth Instant, and was interr’d 
Yesterday (April 22d) in our Church: with that Solemnity and Regard 
becoming the Universal good Character & Esteem, which he bore among 
his Acquaintance, of every Religious Denomination & Society, for his 
Learning, Piety, Moderation, and every other good Quality that might 
Adorn his sacred Function.” [See W. S. Perry, Historical Collections: 
Pennsylvania, pp. 223-224. A similar expression of esteem in a local news- 
paper, dated April 23, 1741, is to be found in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Collections (Philadelphia, 1853) Vol. I, p. 358.] 
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23Ropert JENNEY, LL. D. (1687-January 5, 1762) was the son of Archdeacon 
Jenney of North Ireland. After serving as chaplain in the royal navy, 1710- 
1714, he became an S. P. G. missionary : 


In Philadelphia, 1714-1715; in New York City, 1715-1716, as assistant 
to Dr. William Vesey in Trinity Church; and as Fort chaplain there, 
1717-1722. In the latter year, he was appointed missionary at Rye, New 
York; and in 1724 he was transferred to Hempstead, Long Island, New 
York, which he served for 18 years. 


In 1742, at the age of 55, Bishop Gibson of London appointed him commissary 
to Pennsylvania, and nominated him as rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
in which nomination the vestry concurred. 

During Jenney’s rectorship, the present Christ Church building was com- 
pieted; the Rev. William Sturgeon was appointed catechist to the Negroes; St. 
Peter’s Church, as part of the parish, was erected; and a second assistarit was 
appointed in the person of the Rev. Jacob Duché (see above, Note #21). 

Dr. Jenney died at the age of 75. He had been 52 years in the ministry, 48 
of which were spent in serving the colonial Church in America, and for almost 
20 years as rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

Dr. William Smith, in his sermon at Jenney’s funeral, said of him: 


“He was a man of strict honesty, one that hated dissimulation and a lie, 
exemplary in his life and morals, and a most zealous member of our 
Episcopal Church.” 


[See E. L. Pennington, The Reverend Robert Jenney (Worcester, Mass., 
1942); also, Benjamin Dorr, Historical Account of Christ Church, Philadelphia 
(New York and Philadelphia, 1841) pp. 74-130.] 


24Jacop BEHMEN or BOEHME (1575-1624) was a German Protestant theo- 
sophist and mystic, who was born in Prussia and settled in Gorlitz of that coun- 
try as a shoemaker in 1599. His formal schooling was slight, but by prayer, 
Bible study, and reading of mystical books, he acquired the spirit of a mystical 
visionary. His writings caused bitter controversy. He thought that all reality, 
even God, contains a duality of good and evil. His works had a great influence 
upon Hegel and Schilling, and, in their English translation, upon William Law 
(see below, Note #25). A Boehemist sect, called the Philadelphians, arose in 
England. [See any encyclopedia. ] 


25WILLIAM Law (1686-1761), an English nonjuror, was probably the most 
influential devotional writer of his generation in the English speaking world. 
His best known works were: <A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection 
(1726), and A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729). 

John and Charles Wesley were his disciples in their early years, and Law 
“is the fountain-head of the Puritanism which became a prominent feature of 
Evangelicalism, and has remained one of the predominating characteristics of 
Methodism.” 

In 1737 Law became an ardent admirer of Jacob Boehme. The Evangelicals, 
whether Anglican or Methodist, did not accept his “mystic divinity.” 

[See any encyclopedia; or Dictionary of English Church History, 3d ed. (1948) 
pp. 330-331; Charles W. Lowry, Jr., in Anglican Evangelicalism (Philadelphia, 
Church Historical Society, 1943) pp. 53-58.] 


26EMANUEL SWEDENBORG Or SWEDBERG (1688-1772) was a Swedish scientist, 
philosopher, and religious writer. He was born in Stockholm. His father was 
Dr. Jesper Swedberg, later professor of theology at Upsala and bishop of Skara. 

Swedenborg first gained distinction as a military engineer, for which he 
was ennobled in 1719, and took his seat in the House of Peers. For the next 
24 years he devoted himself to scientific research, and published several works. 

About 1743 he began having visions, and from 1747, when he resigned his 
position as a mining expert, he devoted himself to psychical and spiritual re- 
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search. His chief theological works, written between 1749 and 1756, are: Heaven 

and Hell, The Divine Providence, and The Divine Love and Wisdom. 
Swedenborg himself never founded a sect, but Swedenborgianism was formally 

launched in London in 1783—eleven years after his death—and is known as the 

New Jerusalem Church. 

Duché, of course, was in England at that time—in exile—and this perhaps ex- 


plains the “timing” of his conversion to Swedenborgian views. [See any encyclo- 
pedia. ] 


27THoMAS CoomsBe (1747-1822) was a native of Philadelphia, and graduated 
from the College of Philadelphia in 1766. Two years later he left for England 
and for four years—1768-1772—was in England and Ireland, during which time 
he was ordained deacon and priest. 

In the latter year, he began his service as assistant minister of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s, first under Peters as the rector and then under Duché. White 
was his colleague as assistant minister. 

Like Duché, he vigorously beat the war drum at the beginning, and then 
backed away and became a loyalist. He was arrested by the patriots on Septem- 
ber 6, 1777, and ordered to leave the country, which he did in 1778. The rest 
of his life was spent in England where he obtained preferment. 

That Coombe had talents cannot be doubted, especially as the editors of the 
Dictionary of American Biography consider him worthy of a sketch (IV, 395- 
396) ; but just what contribution he made to the “making of America” as com- 
pared with a man like Abraham Beach, whom the editors leave out, is difficult 
to understand. Whereas Coombe contributed at the most six years of service, 
Beach, also a loyalist, contributed 46 years (1767-1813) in the most critical 
period for both Church and State, including his service to Columbia College and 
Rutgers College, both now distinguished universities. 


28THOMAS HopkINSON, JR., was one of the eight children born to Thomas 
Hopkinson and Mary Johnson, of whom Francis Hopkinson (called “Judge” by 
Bishop White) was the eldest. Thomas, Sr., the father, was a prominent lawyer, 
who held many public offices in provincial Pennsylvania; the mother came of 
a distinguished English family, and was related to James Johnson, bishop of 
Worcester, 1759-1774. 

Dr. William Smith described Thomas Jr. as a “very valuable young man 
& only unhappy in his hesitation and manner of speech.” The Pennsylvania 
clergy wanted the S. P. G. to establish a new mission in Bucks County, and 
requested it to assign Hopkinson to it. He was licensed for Pennsylvania on 
September 24, 1773, which means that he was ordained on or before that date. 
If and when he served in Pennsylvania, the available records do not say; nor 
the years of his service in Maryland. Bishop Meade reported that he served 
Kingston Parish, Mathews County, Virginia, as follows: 


“In the year 1784 the Rev. Thomas Hopkinson became its minister, and 
in the year 1789 the Rev. James McBride.”—Old Churches, Ministers and 
Families of Virginia, 1, 325. 


tishop W. S. Perry states in Life and Letters of Bishop William White, edited 
by W. H. Stowe, p. 25n, that he “died in Charles County, Maryland, in 1784.” 


29Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791), brother of Thomas Jr. (see above, Note 
#28) is, of course, famous as a signer of the Declaration of Independence, judge 
of the admiralty court until 1789, and a distinguished churchman of his day. 
{See any encyclopedia, or Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 220-223.] 


30JoHN MontcomMery (b. August, 1746) sailed to London for ordination in 
April 1768, with a request from the Philadelphia clergy that the bishop of London 
waive the rule that required a priest to be 24 years old, and allow him to come 
back the next year in priest’s orders. Apparently the bishop complied to the 
extent of ordaining him about one month before his 24th birthday, for the bishop’s 
license—to Maryland, not Pennsylvania—is dated July 23, 1770, and ordination 
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almost invariably preceded issuance of a license. Montgomery was apparently 
a loyalist, and probably died in England. [See W. S. Perry, Historical Collections : 
Pennsylvania, 425, 456, 461.] 


31JosepH Hutcuins (1747-April 29, 1833, aged 86) was a native of Bar- 
bados, West Indies, the son of Henry Hutchins, but was educated at the College 
of Philadelphia: entered May 3, 1762; A. M., gratiae causa, 1767; D. D., 1790. 

He was ordained in England, probably on or before June 13, 1771—the date 
of his license for Barbados, in which latter place he probably served during the 
war. 

Rector, St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1783-1788; professor 
of English language and belles lettres, Franklin College (now Franklin and 
Marshall College), 1787-1788. 

After 1788, he returned to Barbados, then again took up residence in Phila- 
delphia, where he conducted a school and where he died. [See W. H. Stowe, 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE ..., XX (1951), pp. 260-261.] 


82RicHARD TERRICK (1710-1777) was bishop of London, 1764-1777. He had 
been bishop of Peterborough, 1757-1764. He was a good preacher, and generally 
liberal-minded, except with respect to Roman Catholics, whose chapels he caused 
to be closed. Bishop White has more to say about him later on. He was luke- 
warm towards the efforts of the American clergy to obtain bishops, especially 
during the Chandler-Chauncy controversy of 1767-1771. [See Dictionary of 
National Biography, Vol. 56, pp. 78-79.] 


88The bishop of London was “Diocesan of all our Churches in America” 
in a very restricted sense only. His authority was limited to licensing all clergy- 
men who wanted to serve in America, and to ordaining all candidates for the 
ministry who might come from America. He never visited America, and no 
bishop—Anglican or Roman—ever set foot in the original thirteen colonies until 
Bishop Samue! Seabury, consecrated November 14, 1784, by the bishops of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, landed at Newport, Rhode Island, on June 20, 1785. 
Thus the Church in America was without the ministrations of a resident bishop 
for 178 years—from 1607 until 1785. 


84Puitip YounG or Yonce (d. April 23, 1783) was bishop of Norwich, 1761- 
1783. He had been bishop of Bristol, 1758-1761. Before that: fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; public orator of the university; master of Jesus College; 
canon of St. Paul’s. 

Very often the bishop of London requested a bishop of some other diocese 
to ordain as deacons candidates from America. He, however, usually ordained 
them to the priesthood. 

‘i — White was made a deacon by Bishop Yonge on Sunday, December 
1770, 


85According to canon law, a deacon had to be 21 years of age; a priest, 24. 
White was 21 on April 4, 1769; he was 24 on April 4, 1772. 


86The two aunts were: (1) Miss ExizasetH WHITE (buried, September 20, 
1776, aged c. 78) ; and (2) Cuartorte Waite Weekes (died February 13, 1780), 
widow of Charles Weekes, Esq. (See below, Note #38.) 


87For Bishop, White’s father, THomMas Wuite, see above, Note #7. 


88WitttaM Wuite (buried, February 7, 1708/09) was the grandfather 
of Bishop William White. On or about February 2, 1696/97, he married 
EvizasetH Leicn (d. August 30, 1742, aged 66), who was the only daughter 
of John Leigh and Susanna Downes. 

The children born to William and Elizabeth (Leigh) White were: 


1. Witttam Wurte, Jr. (d. January 9, 1744/45, aged 42), a bachelor. 
: 2. THOMAS Wuite (1704-September 29, 1779), father of Bishop 
William White. (See above, Note #7.) 
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3. Joun Wuite. Apparently, he died before his brother, William, the 
eldest. 

4. ErizasetH WHite (buried, September 20, 1776, aged c. 78). She 
was the older of the two surviving aunts with whom the future bishop 
stayed at Twickenham, 1770-1772, and whom he describes as “one of y® 
finest Women I ever knew.” She was unmarried. Although he calls 
her “Mrs White,” she was “Miss White.” 

5. Saran Wuirte (d. January 5, 1770, aged 69) and wife of Daniel 
Midwinter, who died at the age of about 82, and was buried January 25, 
1757—nearly thirteen years before his widow. Mrs. Midwinter had died 
nine months before young William sailed for England—October 15, 1770. 

6. CHARLOTTE WHITE (d. February 13, 1780) was the second wife of 
Charles Weekes, Esq., whom she married on November 4, 1752. He died 
some time before August 2, 1762. She is the one called “MrS Weeks” 
by Bishop White. 

7. Mary WHITE was the youngest child, and died young. 


[See Joseph L. Chester, “The English Ancestry of Col. Thomas White,” in 
Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White of Mary- 
land (Philadelphia, 1879), pp. 113-124.] 


389A guinea: a British gold coin issued from 1663 to 1813, and taking its 
name from the African trade. From 1663 to 1717, it had a nominal, but fluctuat- 
ing, value of 20 shillings; from 1717 its value was fixed at 21 shillings. 


40SAMUEL OGLE (c. 1702-1752), an able colonial governor of Maryland, serving 
three separate periods: 1731-32; 1733-42; and 1747-52. [See Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, XIII, 647-648.] 


41HenrY Downes (1666-1735), uncle of Elizabeth (Leigh) White, Bishop 
White’s grandmother, graduated from Oxford University: B. A., 1690; M. A., 
1694. He was curate of Brington, Northampton County, 1696-1699; rector of that 
parish, 1699-1717. 

The patron of his living was Charles Spencer, then third earl of Sunder- 
land, whose estate of Althorpe was in the neighborhood. Spencer’s interest and 
position as one of the principal secretaries of state probably explains Downes’ 
promotion. In 1717, Downes became bishop of Kiilala, Ireland; in 1720, of Elphin; 
cf Meath, 1724; of Derry, 1727 until his death. [See J. L. Chester, Descendants 
of Col. Thomas White, pp. 115-118.] 


42HorATIO SHARPE (1718-1790) was another able governor of colonial Mary- 
land, 1753-1769. He settled at “Whitehall,” his country home near Annapolis, 
one of the most beautiful examples of 18th century architecture in the colonies. 
Returning to England in 1773 for family affairs, he was never able to return. 
He loved Maryland, and watched the Revolution with sorrow from his London 
home. [See Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 25-26] 


43 44. 45. 46S above, Note #7, for the family connections. The father of 
Thomas White’s first wife (Sophia Hall) was not “Colonel Edward Hall,” but 
John Hall. 


47Bishop White means here his wife’s “Share of her Father’s Fortune.” Sce 
below, Note #83. 

Through the depreciation of currency duriag the Revolutionary War, his 
estimated loss of £10,000 would have been about $26,666.66. 


48Sce above, Note #38, for additional facts concerning the English branch of 
the White family. 


49Those who refused to accept the Revolution of 1688, which caused James 
II, of the House of Stuarts, to flee the country and brought William and Mary 
to the throne, were called “Jacobites” (Latin, Jacobus, for James). Queen Mary, 
wife of William III, was a daughter of James II, and so was her sister, Queen 
Anne, who succeeded William III in 1702 and reigned until her death in 1714. 
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None of Queen Anne’s seventeen children having survived her, the crown de- 
scended to the House of Hanover in the person of George I and his successors, 
who still occupy the British throne, but the name of the ruling house has been 
changed to Windsor. 


59The clergy who refused to take the oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary following the Revolution of 1688 were deprived of their benefices, and the 
bishops who refused, of their dioceses. Such clergy were called “Nonjurors.” 

Some of the nonjuring bishops kept up the episcopal succession by consecrating 
others. In England this was maintained into the 19th century, but in the Scot- 
tish episcopate the English nonjuring line has survived into our own day. Through 
Dr. George Hickes, English nonjuring bishop, and the Scottish bishops, Dr. 
Samuel Seabury, first American bishop, received his episcopal authority. [See 
Walter H. Stowe, “The Scottish Episcopal Succession and the Validity of Bishop 
Scabury’s Orders,” in HtstorIcAL MAGAZINE... ., Vol. IX (1940), pp. 322-348.] 

It was the above Bishop George Hickes (1642-1715) who in 1712 ordained the 
Rev. Lawrence Howett (1664?-1720). In 1717, Howell was imprisoned for 
writing a pamphlet entitled, The Case of the Schism in the Church of England 
Truly Stated (London, 1715), and died in Newgate in 1720. The work of Howell 
referred to by Bishop White was A Complete History of the Holy Bible, in three 
volumes, which went through several editions: 1718, 1725, 1729 (Sth ed.), and as 
late as 1806-07. [See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 28, pp. 115-116.] 


5‘\THOMAS STACKHOUSE (1677-1752) is a striking illustration of scholarship 
in the midst of poverty. For the first thirty years of his life in holy orders—until he 
was 56 years old—he was only an assistant curate. In 1722, the first of his 
two most famous works was published: The Miseries and Great Hardships of 
the Inferior Clergy in and about London. He was then 45 years of age, still an 
assistant curate, and wrote from bitter experience : 


“Salaries [of curates! were often less than the sexton’s, and not so punc- 
tually paid; that the rectors made jests upon their poverty; that the com- 
mon fee for a sermon was a shilling and a dinner, for reading prayers 
twopence and a cup of coffee.” 


- Among.the many good things to the credit of Edmund Gibson, bishop of 
London, is that he rescued this particular scholar from his poverty by giving him 
in 1733 the living of Benham Valence. 

Meanwhile, Stackhouse had been working on the magnum opus of his life: 
History of the Bible, which first came out in installments, and then in 1737 was 
published in two volumes. It is this work which is mentioned by Bishop White 
as superseding Howell’s work. 


“Later investigations have, of course, rendered it obsolete, and it is now 
chiefly known through the delightful notice of it in the Essays of Elia. 
Sut it was a work of great labour, employed, like all Stackhouse’s writ- 
ings, upon the subject which ought above all others to occupy a clergy- 
man’s thoughts. It was one of the faults of the eighteenth century that 
the clergy devoted both their lives and writings to matters which did 
not belong to them as clergymen, and it must be confessed that the treat- 
ment of Stackhouse would not encourage them to be more professional.” 
{J. H. Overton and F. Relton, The English Church, 1714-1800 (London, 
1906), pp. 272-273.] 


Stackhouse’s last important work was published two years after his death— 
in 1754: Life of Our Lord and Saviour, with the Lives of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. 


{It] “was frequently to be found in country libraries even up to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, sumptuously bound and profusely illus- 
trated.” (Jbid.) 


{See also, Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 53, pp. 442-443.] 
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52George III, who reigned from 1760 to 1820. 


53The Rev. Cotston Carr was the vicar of Feltham, schoolmaster at Twick- 
enham, and later vicar of Eling. He was the brother of the Rev. Robearts Carr, 
and the father of Bishop Robert James Carr, first of Chichester, and then of 
Worcester. For Bishop Carr, see below, Note #81. 


54The Rev. Georce Costarp (1710-1782) was a writer on astronomy, and 
vicar of Twickenham, 1764-1782. His History of Astronomy (1767) is the work 
by which he is chiefly remembered. [See Dictionary of National Biography, XII, 
274-275.] 


55JoHN BENEZET was a member of a well known Philadelphia family, of 
Huguenot origins, which migrated to Holland in 1715 and then to Philadelphia 
in 1731. Here four brothers—Anthony, John, Philip, and Daniel—were successful 
importers. Anthony became famous as a philanthropist and author. [See Diction- 
ury of American Biography, I, 177-178.] The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
has one letter of John Benezet, mentioning his trip to England in 1774. George S. 
Brookes in Friend Anthony Benezet (Philadelphia, 1937) mentions a cousin of 


that name, supposed to have been lost at sea in 1781. Further identification has 
been impossible. 


56JoHN BurrouGH (or BurrouGcHs) (died, November 5, 1802, aged 67) was 
born at Milton, Berkshire, the son of John Burrough of Devizes, Wiltshire. 
Matriculated at Christ Church College, Oxford, May 5, 1752: B. A., January 14, 
1753; M. A., December 7, 1758; B. D., April 23, 1766; D. D., December 13, 1773. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, 1761-1802; vice-president, 1773; dean of Divinity, 
1776. Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. He bequeathed £1000 to Mag- 
dalen College. [ See J. R. Bloxam, The Magdalen College Register: The Demies 
(1879), Vol. III, p. 294.] 


57The Rev. Ropearts Carr was the brother of Cotston Carr (see above, Note 
#53), uncle to Bishop Robert James Carr (see below, Note #81), and father of 
Sir Henry Carr, who served in the Peninsular Campaign in Spain and Portugal 
under Sir John Moore. 


58Sir JoHN Moore (1761-1809), British general, whose Spanish campaign made 
him famous. He was killed at the battle of Corunna. [See any encyclopedia.] 


59SPENCER PeRcEVAL (1762-1812) was prime minister of Great Britain, 1809- 
1812. He was assassinated by a mad man. [See any encyclopedia.] 


S°BENJAMIN KENNICOTT (1718-1783) was a Hebrew scholar whose work in 
collating Hebrew manuscripts was notable. His great work was: Vetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum cum Variis Lectionibus, Vol. I (1776); Vol. 2 (1780). [See 


Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 31, pp. 10-12; also, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 11th ed., XV, 732-733.] 


®61JoHN Moore (1730-1805), archbishop of Canterbury, 1783-1805. Before 
becoming primate, he had been canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 1763-1771; dean of 
Canterbury, 1771-1775; bishop of Bangor, 1775-1783. He was the consecrator of 
three American bishops: William White, Samuel Provoost, and James Madison. 
[See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 38, pp. 365-366.] 


62Ropert LowtH (1710-1787), bishop of London, 1777-1787. At the time 
that White heard him, Lowth was bishop of Oxford, 1766-1777. His fame as a 
scholar was principally owing to his lectures on Hebrew poetry, following his 
appointment as professor of poetry at Oxford in 1741. His Lectures and his last 
work, Isaiah, A New Translation (1778), had a great influence and went through 
numerous editions. For his anniversary sermon of 1771 before the S. P. G., see 
E. L. Pennington, in HistortcaL MaAGAzIne. ..., XX (1951), 37-38. [See 
also, Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 34, pp. 214-216; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. 17, pp. 78-79.] 
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®8THOMAS SECKER (1693-1768), archbishop of Canterbury, 1758-1768. Be- 
fore becoming primate, he had been bishop of Bristol, 1735-1737; bishop of Oxford, 
1737-1758. He was a strong advocate of an American episcopate, and manifested 
an acute understanding of American conditions. [See Dictionary of National 
Biography, Vol. 51, pp. 170-173; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. 24, 
p. 570.] 


**GrorGe Horne (1730-1792) was president of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
1768-1791 ; vice-chancellor of the university, 1776-1780; and bishop of Norwich, 
1790-1792. His best known literary work is A Commentary on the Psalms (1776), 
which occupied him for twenty years. He was a great admirer and interpreter 
of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, and his character was one of charm and integrity. 
[See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 27, pp. 356-357; Dictionary of 
English Church History, 3d ed., pp. 294-295.] 


65. ANCELOT ANDREWES (1555-1626), one of the very greatest of Anglican 
divines: great bishop, great scholar, great preacher. Bishop of Chichester, 1605- 
1609; of Ely, 1609-1619; of Winchester, 1619-1626. [See Dictionary of National 
Biography, 1, 401-405; Dictionary of English Church History, 3d ed., pp. 16-17.] 


66THOMAS TowNsoN (1715-1792) was a good deal more fortunate than most 
scholars of his time or since. In 1758, he received a bequest of £8,000 from 
William Barcroft, rector of Fairstead and vicar of Kelveden, Essex. This en- 
abled him to devote himself to literary pursuits. 

His first major work, Discourses on the Four Gospels, appeared in 1778. The 
sermon which White heard in 1771 was not published until a year after Town- 
son’s death—in 1793: A Discourse on the Evangelical History, from the Inter- 
ment to the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Seventeen years later appeared Works of Thomas Townson; to which is Pre- 
fixed an Account of the Author, by R. Churton, 2 vols. (London, 1810). 

Eighteen years after Townson’s Works came Practical Discourses, with the 


memoir by Churton attached (London, 1828). This was reprinted in 1830. 
[See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 57, pp. 133-134.] 


®?THOoMAS RANDOLPH (1701-1783) was a champion of orthodoxy, who first 
came into public notice with the publication of his work, The Christian Faith, 
A Rational Assent (1744). This won him, in 1748, the presidency of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. [See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 47, pp. 
282-283.] 


68VicesIMUS KNox (1752-1821), was a good scholar, an impressive preacher, 
and a voluminous writer. It is strange that Bishop White did not mention the 
fact that the University of Pennsylvania in 1790 conferred on Knox the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. His Works in 7 volumes were published in 1824—three 
years after his death. [See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 31, pp. 334- 
3306. ] 


6°EpwarpD TATHAM (1749-1834) was sub-rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
1787-1792, and in the latter year became rector of it. His Bampton Lectures were: 
The Chart and Scale of Truth by Which to Find the Cause of Error, Vol. I 
(1790); Vol. II (1792). [See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 55, pp. 
382-384. ] 


70THoMAS Nowett (1730-1801) was public orator of Oxford University, 
1760-1776. He was regius professor of history for thirty years, 1771-1801. [See 
Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 41, pp. 251-252.] 


™1Dr. SAMUEL JoHNSON (1709-1784). [See any encyclopedia. ] 
T2JONATHAN OpeLL (1737-1818), physician, S. P. G. missionary to Burlington, 


New Jersey, and noted loyalist pamphleteer during the Revolutionary War. [See 
Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 623-624.] 
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73JAMES ELPHINSTONE (1721-1809), an educator, was running a school in 
Kensington, 1763-1776. He was a friend of Dr. Johnson’s. [See Dictionary of 
National Biography, Vol. 17, pp. 311-312.] 


74James Boswet (1740-1795), famous biographer of Dr. Johnson. [See any 
encyclopedia. ] 


75JAMES ABERCROMBIE (1758-1841) was an assistant minister of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, 1793-1833, Bishop White being the rector. [See W. 
B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (New York, 1859), Vol. V, 392-399.] 


76Philadelphia was the seat of the federal government from 1790 until 1800, 
and was therefore the official residence of President Washington throughout his 
two terms, except for the first year, 1789-1790. 


77JoHN SWANWICK (1740-1798) was a Philadelphian and member of Con- 
gress, 1795-1798. [See Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774- 
i949 (Washington, 1950).] 


78Mr. Bingham was probably WiLt1AM BINGHAM (1751-1804), United States 
senator from Pennsylvania, 1795-1801. [See Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, 1, 264.] 


79OLiverR GoLpsMITH (1728-1774). [See any encyclopedia.] 


80We know from other sources that William White was ordained a priest 
by Bishop Terrick of London on St. Mark’s Day, Saturday, April 25, 1772, which 
was exactly three weeks after his 24th birthday. [See W. H. Stowe, Life and 
Letters of Bishop William White, pp. 32, 32n, 33, 35.) For Bishop Terrick, see 
above, Note #32. 


81RopertT JAMES CARR (1774-1841) was the son of the Rev. Colston Carr 
(see above, Note #53), who was first, bishop of Chichester, 1824-1831; and then 
oi Worcester, 1831-1841. His eloquence commended him to King George IV, and 
his friendship for Carr led to the latter’s preferment. Carr attended the king on 
his deathbed. [See Dictionary of National Biography, IX, 176-177.] 


®2Bishop White makes no mention of his own unselfishness in the rather 
protracted negotiations involved in the matter of Dr. Peters, the rector, having 
three assistants—Duché, Coombe, and White. In order that Coombe might have 
a salary sufficient for his support, White accepted £150, which was only one-half 
of Coombe’s salary. Of course, he had a personal fortune, and his father was a 
wealthy man. Nevertheless, covetousness is a temptation not confined to the 
poor! 

As assistant and rector, White served this one parish for almost 64 years— 
a record seldom equalled. 

[For Coombe, see above, Note #27. For the financial problems involved, 
sec 36994 Stowe, “The Presbyter,” in Life and Letters of Bishop William White, 
pp. 36-39. 


88On February 11, 1773, Wim11am Wuite (April 4, 1748-July 17, 1836) 
married Mary Harrison (May 11, 1750-December 13, 1797), daughter of Capt. 
Henry Harrison and Mary (Aspden) Harrison. The following children were 
born to William and Mary (Harrison) White # ° é 


. 1. M Daughter, born November 27, 1773, who “died immediately un- 
aptized.” 

2. EvizapetH Wuite (January 28, 1776-November 7, 1831), who 
married on May 9, 1803, Gen. Witt1aM MacPHERSON (1756-November 5, 
1813). Children: 2. 

3. Mary Wuite (August 28, 1777-November 17, 1826), who married 
= ne 4, 1804, Enos Bronson (March 3, 1774-April 17, 1823). 

ildren: 7. 
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4. Tuomas Wuite (November 12, 1779-October 15, 1859), who 
married on October 1, 1804, Mary Key Heatu (February 17, 1787- 
March 23, 1814). Children: 5. 

5. ANN Wuite (February 8, 1781-January 23, 1787). 

6. Henry Harrison Wuite (March 3, 1782-May 26, 1783). 

7. WuutaAM Wuite, Jr. (June 1, 1784-January 22, 1797). 

8. A second Henry Harrison Wuite (June 17, 1785-July 17, 1788). 


Of the eight children born to William and Mary White, five—the first born 
(a daughter unnamed), Ann, Henry Harrison, William, Jr., and the second Henry 
liarrison—all died at an early age; atid three—Elizabeth, Mary, and Thomas 
(later known as Thomas H.)—grew up, married, and left descendants. But of 
all his children, only Thomas H. White outlived the bishop. Thus, it can be 
readily seen, that Bishop White experienced many bereavements in his long life. 

{For the above, and for further details concerning Bishop White’s grand- 
children, see Account of . . the Descendants of Col. Thomas White (Philadelphia, 
1879) pp. 34-48, 150-177.] 


84Davipn Hume (1711-1776), Scottish philosopher and historian. The works 
to which Bishop White particularly refers were probably Essays Moral and 
Political (1741-42), Political Discourses (1752), and History of England during 
the Reigns of James I and Charles I (1754ff.) Hume was known for his philo- 
sophical skepticism, called “Humism.” [See any encyclopedia.] 


85THOMAS Paine (1737-1809) was a deist and author of Common Sense, 
published January 10, 1776. After the American Revolution, and in connection 
with the French Revolution, he wrote Rights of Man (1791-92), and The Age 
of Reason (1794-96). [See any encyclopedia, or Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, XIV, 159-166.] 


86CHARLES THOMSON (1729-1824)—not “Thompson,” as Bishop White has 
it—was born in Ireland, arrived in America as an orphan, and became a teacher 
and a merchant. John Adams called him “the Sam Adams of Philadelphia, the 
lite of the cause of liberty.” He was secretary of the Continental Congress for 
15 years, 1774-1789, and was the messenger of the Congress to notify Washington 
of his election to the presidency. [See Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 
481-482.] 


87THOMAS SHERLOCK (1678-1761) was successively bishop of Bangor, 1728- 
1734; of Salisbury, 1734-1748; and of London, 1748-1761. In 1746, in the House 
of Lords, he fought for the clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and tried 
unsuccessfully to get bishops for America. The sermon referred to by Bishop 
White can be found in The Works of Bishop Sherlock (1830), edited by T. 
Hughes. [See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 52, pp. 93-95; Dictionary 
of English Church History, 3d ed., pp. 569-570; and the definitive biography, 
Edward Carpenter, Thomas Sherlock (London, 1936) pp. xiii, 335.] 


®8Ropnert Bisset (1759-1805) was anti-democratic. He believed democracy 
to be a vicious form of government. He was the author of History of George 
III to the Termination of the late War (1804), 6 vols. [See Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, V, 101-102.] 


89WittIAM BeLtsHAM (1752-1827) was a Whig historian. He justified 
the Americans in their resistance to the demands of England. His Memoir of 
the Reign of George III to 1793, 4 vols., published in 1795, became a part of his 
larger work, History of Great Britain to the Conclusion of the Peace of Amiens 
in 1802, 12 vols., published in 1806. [See Dictionary of National Biography, IV, 
203.] 

°°TimoTHY MatTLack (died April 14, 1829; said to have been 99 years old) 
was active in the Revolutionary War, a state official of Pennsylvania, and a 


member of the Continental Congress. [See Dictionary of American Biography, 
XII, 409-410.] 
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*1GrorGeE DuFFietp (1732-1790) was a “New Side” Presbyterian minister, 
sympathetic with Whitefield’s followers, and an ardent, active patriot. 


“He was a man of vigorous personality and aggressive courage. An 
ardent temperament and facility in extemporaneous speaking made him 
a popular preacher.” 


After a ministry in and about Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 1756-1772, he became 
in the latter year pastor of the newly organized Third Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and served it until his death. [See Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, V, 489-490. ] 


*2Burgoyne surrendered his entire force (about 6,000 men) to Gates on 
October 17, 1777. 


%3For Duché, see above, Note #21. 


94Dr. White’s last visit to England was when he was consecrated a bishop, 
February 4, 1787. 


*5For Coombe, see above, Note #27. Philadelphia was occupied by the 
British from September 26, 1777, until June 18, 1778. 


%6All of the Anglican clergy in Pennsylvania—outside of Philadelphia—were 
largely supported by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, founded in 
1701, commonly called the S. P. G., or the Venerable Society. 


97SAMUEL CHANDLER (1693-1766), English Nonconformist divine, was a 
lifelong friend of Bishop Butler and Archbishop Secker. When Dr. Smith was 
niaking his collection in Britain, 1762-1764, Secker was the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. [See above, Note #6, and Note #63; see also Dictionary of National B1- 
ography, X, 42.] 


98JamMEsS Witson (1742-1798), Congressman and jurist, was White’s friend 
from student days. Wilson and White together, during their student days, 
published a series of Addisonian essays in the Pennsylvania Chronicle, called “The 
Visitant.” Wilson was one of the makers of the Federal constitution, and a 
vigorous opponent of the first state constitution of Pennsylvania. This led to 
the famous “Fort Wilson” incident in October, 1779. [ See Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, XX, 326-330.] 


*°The first state constitution of Pennsylvania of September, 1776, was never 
submitted to popular vote, and was the work of the Radical party. It provided 
for a unicameral legislature, abolished the office of governor, and set up an 
executive council of 12 members. A curious body, “the Council of Censors,” was 
created; once in seven years it was to meet and decide whether there had been 
any infringement of the fundamental law. 

This constitution was vigorously opposed by conservatives, including the 
Quakers who were deprived of such control of the government as they had prev- 
iously exercised. This group was known as the “Anti-Constitutionalists,” and the 
“Constitutionalists” or radicals proceeded against their opponents by cancelling 
the charter of the College of Philadelphia, confiscating its estate, and creating 
the “University of the State of Pennsylvania” in 1779. They followed this up 
by annulling, in 1785, the charter of the Bank of North America. 

These actions of the legislature against the college and the bank produced 
reactions of national significance. James Wilson (see above, Note #98), aroused 
by the Pennsylvania experience, secured the insertion in the Federal constitution 
of the clause which forbids any state’s passing a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts (Article I, Section 10). This probably had a good deal to do with the 
restoration of the charter and the estate to the College of Philadelphia in 1789. 
In the very year that Bishop White was writing this autobiography, Dartmouth 
College was saved from control by the State of New Hampshire in the famous 
“Dartmouth College versus Woodward” case (1819), wherein Chief Justice John 
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Marshall held that the legislative acts were invalid since they impaired contractural 
(charter) obligations. 


100The Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania functioned from 1777 
to 1790, the office of governor having been abolished. The president of this council 
is probably the officer whom Bishop White calls “President of y@ State.” The 
man who held the office of president of the Council, 1778-1781, was JosEPH REED 
(1741-1785), lawyer, Revolutionary statesman and soldier. [See Dictionary of 
American Biography, XV, 451-453.] 


101For Dr. Ewing, see above, Note #12. 
102S¢e@ Edwin A. Garrett, III, “The Evolution and Early Years of the Epis- 


copal Academy in Philadelphia,” in HistortcaL MaGazIneE, . . , XXI (1952), 
461-473. 


103The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered was 
written in the summer of 1782, and first advertised for sale on August 6th of that 
year. For this, see below in this issue of HistorIcAL MAGAZINE, 


104This refers to the literary controversy of 1805 on episcopacy between 
John Henry Hobart, later bishop of New York, and Dr. William Linn, a Pres- 
byterian minister, in the columns of the Albany Centinel. The next year Hobart 
reprinted the whole of this material in a special volume: 


A Collection of the Essays on the Subject of Episcopacy which Originally 
Appeared in the Albany Centinel. . . . (New York, 1806). 


Three letters signed “An Episcopalian” were contributed by Bishop White. 


105Bishop White's time schedule is not quite accurate here. It was as follows: 

March 29, 1784: Joint meeting of deputies from the vestries of the 
parish of Christ Church and St. Peter’s and of St. Paul’s Church in Dr. 
White’s house. 

May 11, 1784: First interstate meeting looking towards the unity 
and national organization of the Episcopal churches in the independent 
states. This was initiated by the Rev. Abraham Beach of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, in a letter to Dr. White, dated January 26, 1784, and the 
revival of the Corporation for the Relief of Widows and Children of 
Clergymen was to be the occasion for it. This meeting took place in New 
Brunswick, on May IIth. 

May 24, 1784: The first state convention of Pennsylvania, which, to 
distinguish it from secular conventions, might better be called the “first 
diocesan convention of the Church in Pennsylvania.” 

October 6-7, 1784: The second interstate meeting of clerical and lay 
deputies from eight states in New York City—called by the New Bruns- 
wick meeting of May 11th preceding. 

September 27—October 7, 1785: The first General Convention, which 
met in Philadelphia. 


[For this entire period, see W. H. Stowe, “The State or Diocesan Conven- 
tions of the War and Post-War Periods,” and, W. W. Manross, “The Interstate 
Meetings and General Conventions of 1784, 1785, 1786, and 1789,” in HistorIcaL 
Macazine. . , VIII (1939), pp. 220-280.] 
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Introduction 
By Richard G. Salomon 


he brief essay reprinted here is one of the basic documents for 
r os ae the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
eee States of America, and significant also as a source for the 
history of the relation of Church and State in this country. Conceived 
under the influence of Locke’s political theories, it contains the first 
draft of the organization of the Church as it is today. The suggestions 
which it presented are the realities of today. The present system of 
General Convention, Provinces and Dioceses appears here, though under 
different names as “continental body,” “large districts,” and “small 
districts” ; the participation of laymen in Church legislation and admin- 
istration in its modern form is clearly outlined in this essay. 

This is enough to make the study of The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches indispensable for the student of American Church history, even 
though other parts of the essay do not have the same actual significance 
as the sketch of the constitution. 

It is true that the main proposal of the pamphlet, namely, to or- 
ganize the Episcopal Church temporarily on a quasi-Presbyterian basis, 
never achieved reality. White wrote his essay under the conditions of 
an emergency situation which ceased to exist at the very moment of the 
publication. He started from the assumption, justifiable in 1782 when 
the essay was written, that the war between the American States and 
Great Britain would preclude the introduction of episcopacy into the 
United States for a long time. Although active fighting practically 
ceased with the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 19, 
1781, White expected that Great Britain, following the example of 
Spain in its war with the Netherlands, would refuse to acknowledge 
the independence of the American States. He therefore tried to build 
a bridge to span the gap between the existing situation and a future 
one in which the Church of England would be able and willing to give 
the independent American Church the apostolic succession. 

But the reconciliation between the two powers came sooner than 
expected by most contemporaries; and White, dropping the idea of a 
provisional arrangement, took instead a leading part in the transactions 


1For White’s own statement, see W. H. Stowe, Life and Letters of Bishop 
William White (New York and Milwaukee, 1937) pp. 71-72. 
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which after a few years led to his own consecration and that of Provoost 
as bishops in the American Church. 

With all due recognition of the part played by other men like Sam- 
uel Seabury and William Smith, there is no doubt that it was White’s 
statesmanship and strategic talent, his tact and calm diplomacy, more 
than anything else, that gave the American Episcopal Church a solid 
frame. As Bishop George Washington Doane of New Jersey said in 
his commemoration sermon, White’s character was 


“an unusual mixture of firmness and moderation, fitted for his 
day and generation. The fiery zeal of Luther would have 
broken up and scattered to the winds the frail remainder of 
the struggling Church. The cool, collected, cautious but de- 
termined energy of White gathered every fragment up [and] 
turned it to the best purpose.’”” 


Thus the pamphlet deserves attention beyond the limits of ac- 
tuality, even in those parts which by now are merely historical, as the 
oldest and one of the most characteristic works of a great man in the 
history of the Church. In the most recent book on White, Dr. Temple® 
has rightly pointed out the significance of the three last chapters of the 
pamphlet, usually neglected by the historians. 

The present edition makes the text available to everybody inter- 
ested in American Church history; the new notes and the appendices 
have been added for the student’s convenience. The original edition is 
a very rare book; the reprints, including the most recent one of 1937, 
have been out of print for a long time. 

The life story of William White (1748-1836) need not be retold 
here. Enough of it can be found in every history of the Episcopal 
Church and in every American encyclopedia. The most comprehensive 
presentation is in the collective work, The Life and Letters of Bishop 
William White, edited by Walter H. Stowe, Church Historical Society 
Publication No. 9 (New York and Milwaukee, 1937). This work con- 
tains (pp. 63-76) a careful analysis of The Case by the editor, which 
should be consulted for a thorough study of the text. White’s theory 
of the Church, as presented in this pamphlet, has been dealt with in 
Dr. Temple’s book, which is also indispensable. 

The Case was White’s first publication. He was only 34 years 
old when he wrote it, but he was already well on his way towards dis- 

2G. W. Doane. The Path of the Just (Burlington, N. J., 1836) pp. 16-17. 


8Sydney A. Temple, Jr., The Common Sense Theology of Bishop White 
(New York, 1946) p. 22. 
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tinction. Coming from one of the leading families of Philadelphia; 
connected by marriage with another prominent family; rector of the 
United Churches of Christ Church and St. Peter’s in Philadelphia ; 
chaplain to the Continental Congress ; dedicated to the patriot side from 
the beginning of the Revolution and praised for “his steady adherence 
to the cause of virtue and liberty,” he was already a figure in the public 
life of Philadelphia, then the largest city in the States. The pamphlet 
helped to make him known in the Church all over the States. 

The pamphlet was written in the summer of 1782. It was ready 
for sale, and White had distributed copies* when suddenly the political 
situation changed. The Case had been advertised for the first time on 
August 6, 1782, in a Philadelphia newspaper.’ On August 9th,® Con- 
gress received cognizance of a letter to General Washington in which 
Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby, commanders-in-chief of the 
British army and navy, announced that negotiations for a general peace 
had already commenced in Paris, and that England was ready to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the American States even before the 
conclusion of a peace treaty.’ The letter became publicly known at 
once. It was printed and distributed first in New York by order of 
Sir Guy Carleton himself, and printed again by order of Congress a 
few days later. 

White saw at once that this changed the aspect of his problem. A 
reconciliation with England would entail a friendly relation between the 
Church of England and the American Church, and it could be foreseen 
that in the long run a transfer of the succession would not be withheld. 
White gave up the idea of a provisional setup as drafted in the first 
chapters of the pamphlet : 


“From the day of its [the Carleton-Digby letter] being given 
to the publick he dropt all thoughts of taking any measures 
to carry into effect the temporary expedient [i. e. the quasi- 
Presbyterian administration of the Church] that had been 
proposed,” 


as he himself said, twenty-five years later (1897).* 

4How many is hard to estimate. White said in 1807: “many”; in 1832: 
“some, to a few friends.” 

5The advertisement is reprinted below, following the facsimile title page. 

®Not on the 6th or 8th, as White later stated (1807): See below, Appendix 
II, No. 4. See also, E. C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress 
(Washington, 1933), Vol. 6, p. 438. 

7The letter is printed in The Writings of George Washington, edited by J. 
Sparks (Boston, 1835), Vol. 8, p. 540. 
8See below, Appendix II, No. 4. 
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But he did not consider the pamphlet entirely outdated by this 
turn of events. He still hoped “that the performance [i. e. The Case] 
might be of use as to some important points not involved in that ex- 
pedient,”*® and continued to distribute it. During the following months, 
The Case was regularly advertised in the Pennsylvania Packet’ until 
November 1782, when the advertisement was crowded out of the paper 
by the publisher’s announcement of a Christmas book. In 1783, the 
pamphlet was reissued with a new title page;? and even later White 
occasionally distributed copies of it.?* 

The assumption, generally found in the literature on the subject 
until recently,’* that White stopped the distribution as soon as the 
Carleton-Digby letter was published, is wrong. It is based on a mis- 
interpretation of a later remark of White’s in 1832: 


“This [i. e. the Carleton-Digby letter] suspended the intended 
proceedings in the business, which in the opinion of the author 
would have been justified by necessity and by no other con- 
sideration,”** 


which evidently means to say only that from the middle of August, 1782, 
he took no action to push the idea of a temporary setup on a quasi- 


Presbyterian basis as sketched in the pamphlet.’® 

The Case was published without the author’s name, but White took 
no special care to hide his authorship, which anyhow could not remain 
unknown for any length of time in the narrow circle of Episcopalians. 
The immediate effect of the publication can be studied in the contem- 
porary criticisms collected in Appendix I, below. The most outspoken 


9See below, Appendix II, No. 4. 

10In the issues of the Pennsylvania Packet of August 8, September 7 and 24, 
October 1 and 12, November 2 and 16; and possibly even a few more times. There 
are some issues missing in the file of the Packet at the Philadelphia Free Library, 
which my former student, Mr. Andrew March, searched at my request. 

See below, in this Introduction, “Known Editions of The Case.” 

12Copies were sent to the Rev. Abraham Beach in 1784 (see Appendix I, No. 
9; cf. Temple, op. cit., p. 152) and to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1785( see 
Appendix II, No. 6). 

18First contradicted by Temple, of. cit., p. 152. 

14See below, Appendix II, No. 9. 

15Bishop W. S. Perry, who started the legend of the suspension [History of 
the American Episcopal Church, Boston, 1885, Vol. II, p. 8, and—with some toning 
down—in Church Review, Vol. 50 (1887), p. 181], and his successors were mis- 
led by a fatal misprint or lapse of memory in White’s own Memoirs of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, \st ed. (Philadelphia, 1820) p. 81; 2d ed. (New 
York, 1836), p. 89. The pamphlet is mentioned there as “published in the summer 
of 1783,” instead of “1782.” The mistake is proved by the contents of the follow- 
ing page, where White mentions his conflict with the Connecticut clergy, which 
happened in March 1783 (see Appendix, I, No. 1): “Soon after the publication of 
the pamphlet, the author found himself in danger of being involved in a dispute 
with the clergy of Connecticut. . .” 
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and active opposition came from Connecticut.’® It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that it was the appearance of White’s pamphlet which 
caused the Connecticut clergy to take the step of electing a bishop in 
March, 1783. 

In later years, White had to defend himself occasionally against 
attacks which used the pamphlet as a weapon against him.’* Consist- 
ently through more than thirty years, from 1805 to 1836, he justified the 
position taken in The Case by stressing the emergency under which he 
had written in 1782. The documents from White’s later years presented 
in Appendix II, below, will bear this out. 

The critics usually concentrated on White’s treatment of episcopacy, 
which was indeed apt to shock most Episcopalians; and there is no 
evidence of anyone’s consent to that. But the critics usually forgot 
how fruitful the other ideas were which the little essay had brought into 
discussion. Even White’s death did not quiet all criticism. As late as 
1854 an anonymous pedant unburdened his soul by stating that the 
pamphlet “has ever been a matter of much regret to many of the best 
friends of White and his memory.”** Today, after one hundred more 
years, The Case is no longer a subject of either regret or jubilation. 
It has its lasting place in history. 


Known Editions of ‘The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States Considered” 


1. First edition, without the author’s name. /mprint: Philadelphia, 
Printed by David C. Claypoole, M, DCC, LXXXII. Pp. iv, 5-35. 

[Rare. The text of the reprint below is based on this edition. See 
“Bibliographical Note,” at the end of this section.] 


2. Reissue of No. 1, also without the author’s name. Imprint: 
Philadelphia, Printed by David C. Claypoole, 1783. 


[Copies of this edition, bearing the year 1783 on the title 
page, are mentioned by William Stevens Perry in the Church 
Review, Vol. 50 (1887), p. 181. None was found by the pres- 
ent editor. ] 


3. Reprint of No. 2. Imprint: Philadelphia: Printed by David C. 
Claypoole. 1783. 
[Reprinted by William Stavely, 1827. Pp. iv, 5-31] 


16See below, Appendix I, No. 1. 

17The Stavely reprint of the pamphlet in 1827 (see below, in this Intro- 
duction, “Known Editions. . .,” No. 3) was made as an action against White, and 
not, as Dr. Temple (op cit., p. 152) assumes, with his approval. It was in con- 
nection with such attacks that he wrote the statement of 1830 (Appendix II, No. 
9) “in which he again vindicates himself against the ideas which some low church- 
man, by reprinting his Tract, sought to put upon him” [Horace Smith, Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. William Smith (Philadelphia, 1880) p. 185.] 
18Churchman’s Monthly Magazine (New York, 1854), Vol. I, p. 196. 
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4. The Protestant Episcopal Quarterly Review, and Church Regis- 
ter, edited by Heman Dyer, New York, 1859. Vol. 6, pp. 94-114: 
“Bishop White on Episcopacy and the Succession.” Reprint of No. 1, 
with some corrections ; introduced by a note of the editor, Heman Dyer, 
on p. 94. 

5. Pamphlet: Bishop White on Episcopacy. 

P. 1: Title page. 

P. 2: Imprint: Philadelphia: J. Hamilton, 1224 Chestnut 
Street, 1859. 

Pp. 3-4: Memorandum, unsigned, which repeats, with slight 
changes, the editor's note in No. 4 above; and states that “the text here 
used is that of the copy in the Philadelphia Library, with Bishop White’s 
Manuscript corrections.” 

After this, pagination begins once more: 

P. 1: Reprint of the title page as in No. 1, above with date, 
MDCCLXXXII. 

P. 2: blank. 

Pp. 3-20: The text, printed from the type of No. 4, above, with 
the signatures (VI, 7 and VI, 8) at the lower margin, and “January 
1859” on top of each pair of pages. Only the page numbers have been 
changed. 

After page 20, follows the Appendix, pp. 1-4: “Bishop White on 
Non-episcopal Baptism and the Succession” (from the Original Manu- 
script), dated December 19, 1832. 

[Copy in the General Theological Seminary Library: 

283. 7315F. W586. 1859. Copy 2.] 

6. Literal reprint of No. 5, above, in larger type, without the signa- 
tures and without the date on top of the pages. Paper cover, with the 
title: Bishop White on Episcopacy. Pp. 1-32. 

7. William Stevens Perry (editor), Journals of General Conven- 
tions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States. Vol. 
Ill: Historical Notes and Documents (Claremont, N. H., 1874), pp. 
417-436. Reprint of No. 2, with the date, 1783, on the title page. 

8. Reprint of No. 4 or 5 or 6, made in April 1937 by The Bishop 
White Prayer Book Society. Pp. 1-22. 

9. Sydney A. Temple, Jr., The Common Sense Theology of Bishop 
White (New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946), pp. 71-85: reprint 
of Chapters IV-VI only of The Case. 


Bibliographical Note 


The text of The Case as reprinted below is based on the first edition 
(No. 1, above), with the following variations: 


1. Spelling and punctuation of the first edition have been con- 
served, except that the old-fashioned lower case “‘s,” which looks like 
“f,” has been modernized throughout for ease in reading. 


: 

: 

> 
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2. White’s own notes have been inserted in the footnotes in quota- 
tation marks, with the additional notation :—White’s note. 

3. Additional notes made by the present editor are marked by 
square brackets. 


4. Two copies of The Case now in the General Theological Semi- 
nary Library, and one in the Library Company in Philadelphia (see 
above, No. 5), carry the few autographic corrections made by White 
himself. In the notes these copies appear as A, B, and C. 

5. White’s quotations from Hooker and other authorities are not 
always exact. His deviations from the original wording, however, have 


been marked in this edition only where they change the meaning of the 
original text, however slightly. 


f 
f 


— 
t 


OF THE 


Epifcopal Churches 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


CONSIDERED, 


To make new articles of faith and doctrine, no man 
thinketh st lawful ; new laws of government, what 
commonwealth or church is there which maketh not at 
one time er another ? 


Hooker, 


SPHILADELPHIA: 
Printed sy DAVID C. CLAYPOOLE. 
M,BCC,LXXXII- 


THE K 
A S 


The Advertisement which appeared in 


The Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser 


Published every Tuesday, Thursday, & Saturday 
Vol. XI, page 3, column 3 


Tuesday, August 6, 1782 


Just published, and to be sold by the Printer therof. 


THE CASE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 
in the United States considered 


To make new articles of FAITH and DOCTRINE, 
no man thinketh; lawful; new laws of Go- 
VERNMENT, what commonwealth or church is there 
which maketh not at one time or another? 
HOOKER 


Epitor's Note: The original advertisement did not give 
the name of the printer of The Case, but the publisher of The 
Packet, Claypoole, was the printer of it. 


ig may be presumed, that the members of the epis- 

copal churches, some from conviction, and others 
from the influence of ancient habits, entertain a 
preference for their own communion; and that ac- 
cordingly they are not a little anxious, to see some 
speedy and decisive measures adopted for its con- 
tinuance. The author believes, therefore, that his 
undertaking needs no apology to the public; and that 
those for whom it is designed will give him credit for 


his good intentions. 


Nothing is farther from his wishes, than the re- 
viving of such controversies as have been found de- 
structive of good neighbourhood and the christian 
temper; especially as he conceives them to be un- 
connected with the peculiar situation of the churches 
in question. He has, for this reason, avoided the dis- 
cussion of subjects, on which episcopalians differ from 
their fellow christians; and even of those, concerning 
which a latitude of sentiment has prevailed among 


themselves. 


He thinks his design is subservient to the general 


cause of religion and virtue; for a numerous society, 


19The asterisk (*) throughout this reprinting indicates the beginning 
of a page in the original edition; the number in the margin (.3.) indicates 
the number of the page in the original edition. 
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losing the benefit of the stated* ordinances within -4. 
itself, cannot but severely feel the effect of such a 
change, on the piety and morals of its members. In 
this point of view, all good men must lament that 
cessation of public worship, which has happened to 
many of the episcopal churches, and threatens to be- 
come universal. 


The present work he also believes to be connected 
with the civil happiness of the community. A prejudice 
has prevailed with many, that the episcopal churches 
cannot otherwise exist than under the dominion of 
Great-Britain. A church government that should” con- 
tain the constituent principles of the church of Eng- 
land, and yet be independent of foreign jurisdiction 
or influence, would remove that anxiety which at 
present hangs heavy on the minds of many sincere 
persons. 


Such is the natural tendency of this performance. 


If it should fail of effect on account of the insufficiency 


of the author, it may nevertheless be of advantage, 


by drawing to the subject the attention of others, 
better qualified for the undertaking. 


20In the first edition, it was “would.” Corrected by White in Copies 
A and B 
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O F TH E 


Epiicopal Churches, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


O form an idea of the situation of the episcopal** churches 
in the present crisis, we must observe the change their 
religious system has undergone in the late revolution. 


On whatever principles the independence of the united 
states may be supposed to rest; whether merely on establishments 
which have very probable appearances of being permanent, or on 
withdrawing the protection of the former sovereign, or (as the 
author of these sheets believes) on the inherent right of the com- 
munity to resist and effectually to exclude unconstitutional and op- 
pressive claims, there result from it the reciprocal duties of protec- 
tion and *allegiance, enforced by the most powerful sanctions of 
natural and revealed religion. 


21“The GENERAL term ‘episcopal’ is usually applied, among us, to the 
churches professing the religious principles of the church of England. It 
is thought by the author to be sufficiently descriptive, because the other 
episcopal churches in America are known by names PECULIAR TO THEM- 
sELVES.”—White’s note. 
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It may reasonably be presumed, that, in general, the members 
of the episcopal churches are friendly to the principles, on which 
the present governments were formed; a fact particularly obvious 
in the southern states, where the episcopalians, who are a major- 
ity of the citizens, have engaged and persevered. in the war, with 
as much ardor and constancy as their neighbours. Many even of 
those whose sentiments were at first unfavorable to the revolu- 
tion, now wish for its final establishment, as a most happy event ; 
some from an earnest desire of peace, and others from the undis- 
tinguishing oppressions and ravages of the British armies. Such 
persons accordingly acknowlege** allegiance, and pay obedience 
to the sovereignty of the states. 

Inconsistent with the duties resulting from this allegiance, 
would be their subjection to any spiritual jurisdiction, connected 
with the temporal authority of a foreign state. Such a dependence 
is contrary to the fundamental principles of civil society, and 
therefore cannot be required by the scriptures; which, being ac- 
commodated to the civil policy of the world at large, neither in- 
terfered with the constitution of states as found established at the 


time of their promulgation, nor handed down to succeeding ages 
any injunctions of such a tendency. 


To apply these observations to the case of the episcopal 
churches in the united states. They have been heretofore sub- 
ject to the ecclesiastical authority of the Bishop of London. This 
authority was derived under a commission from the crown ;** 
which, though destitute of legal operation, found a general acqui- 
escence on the part of the churches ; being exercised no farther than 
to the necessary purposes of ordaining and licensing ministers. 
Hereby a connection was formed, between the spiritual authority 
in England and the episcopal churches* in America, the latter 
constituting a part of the Bishop of London’s diocese. 

But this connection is dissolved by the revolution. Had it 
been matter of right, it would have ceased with the authority of 
the crown; being founded on consent, and the ground changed, it 
cannot be allowed of in future, consistently with the duties re- 

22[ Spelled thus throughout the first edition.] 


23[See Arthur Lyon Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American 
Colonies (New York, 1902) pp. 289-293.] 
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sulting from our allegiance.** Even supposing*® the Bishop of 
London hereafter exempted, by Act of Parliament,?* from the 
necessity of exacting the oaths, a dependence on his Lordship and 
his successors in that See would be liable to the reproach of for- 
eign influence, and render episcopalians less qualified than those 
of other communions, to be entrusted by their country; neither 
(as may be presumed) will it be claimed after the acknowlege- 
ment of the civil independence, being contrary to a principle clearly 
implied in many of the institutions of the church of England, 
particularly in the 34th article of religion; which asserts, that 
“every particular or national church hath authority to ordain, 
change and abolish ceremonies or rites of the church, ordained 
only by Man’s authority, so that all things be done to edifying.” 
Though the episcopal churches in these states will not be national 
or legal establishments,” the same principle applies, being the 
danger of foreign jurisdiction. 

The ecclesiastical power over the greater number of the 
churches, formerly subsisting in some legislative bodies on this 
continent, is also abrogated by the revolution. In the southern 
states, where the episcopal churches were maintained by law, the 
assemblies might well have been supposed empowered, in conjunc- 
tion with the other branches of legislation, to regulate their ex- 
ternal government ;* but now, when the establishments are over- 
turned, it would ill become those bodies, composed of men of 
various denominations (however respectable collectively and as 
individuals) to enact laws for the episcopal churches, which will 
no doubt, in common with others, claim and exercise the privilege 
of governing themselves. 

24“Were the British colonies independent of their parent kingdom, the 
episcopalians in this country would be a society independent of the national 
church. Dr. Chandler’s Appeal farther defended. Page 113.”—White’s 
note. 

[This is a quotation from Dr. Thomas B. Chandler’s Appeal Farther 
Defended (New York, 1771), p. 113— one of the New Jersey clergymani’s 
pamphlets in the famous Chandler-Chauncy Controversy of 1767-1771. See 
A. L. Cross, op. cit., Chapter VII, pp. 161-194.—Editor’s note.] 

25[In the first edition, “suppose” was used. Corrected by White in C.] 

26[Such an act was passed by Parliament in 1784: 24 Geo. III c. 35. 
See text in HistortcaL MAGAZINE Vol. 20 (1951), pp. 282-283.] 

27[As already stated in several of the State constitutions of 1776-1780: 
New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, and more or less clearly indicated 
in most of the others. See the survey in A. P. Stokes, Church and State 
in the United States (New York, 1950), Vol. I, pp. 427-443. Eventually 


codified on the federal level in the First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, 1789-1791.] 
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All former jurisdiction over the churches. being thus with- 
drawn, and the chain which held them together broken, it would 
seem, that their future continuance can be provided for only by 
voluntary associations for union and good government. It is 
therefore of the utmost consequence, to discover and ascertain the 
principles, on which such associations should be framed. 


CHAPTER II, 


WHOEVER should consider the subject before us as 
merely speculative, and propose the suggestions of his own judg- 
ment or fancy, without attention to the sentiments, habits, and 
circumstances of the people interested, would probably have little 
weight, and would unquestionably not be useful. In the present 
investigation, therefore, it will be proper to keep in view the par- 
ticular situation of the churches in question. 

In most cases where spiritual jurisdiction has been established 
or defined, such has been the connection between church and state, 
that it was scarcely possible to adopt measures, which did not shew 
some traces of accommodation to political views; but this may be 
avoided in the present instance, where all denominations of chris- 
tians are on a level, and no church is farther known to the public, 
than as a voluntary association of individuals, for a lawful and 
useful purpose. The effect of this should be the avoiding of what- 
ever may give the churches the appearance of being subservient 
to party, or tend to unite their members on questions of a civil 

.9. nature.* This is unquestionably agreeable to the simplicity of 
the gospel; it is conceived to be also, under the present circum- 
stances, agreeable to good policy; for whatever church shall aim 
at such objects, unless on account of an invasion of their religious 
privileges, will be suspected by all others, as aiming at the ex- 
clusive government of the country. 

In the parent church, though whatever regards religion may 
be enacted by the clergy in convocation,”* it must afterwards have 
the sanction of all other orders of men, comprehended in the par- 
liament. It will be necessary to deviate from the practice (though 
not from the principles) of that church, by convening the clergy 
and laity in one body. The former will no doubt have an influ- 


28[In White’s time, Convocation, prorogued since 1717, was without 
practical significance. ]} 
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ence proportioned to the opinion entertained of their piety and 
learning; but will never (it is presumed) wish to usurp an ex- 
clusive right of regulation; a sentiment which cannot more prop- 
erly be expressed than in the following words of that great de- 
iender of the church of England Mr. Hooker; “‘The most natural 
and religious course of making laws, is that the matter of them 
be taken from the judgment of the wisest in those things which 
they are to concern. In matters of God, to set down a form 
of prayer, a solemn confession of the articles of the christian 
faith and ceremonies meet for the exercise of our religion, it were 
unnatural not to think the pastors and bishops of our souls, a 
great deal more fit than men of secular trades and callings—how- 
beit, when all that the wisdom of all sorts can do is done for the 
devising of laws in the church, it is the general consent of all that 
giveth them the form and vigor of laws.”?® And in another place 
“but were it so that the clergy *° might give laws to all the rest, 
forasmuch as every estate doth desire to enlarge the bounds of 
their own liberties, it is easy*? to see how injurious this would 
prove to men of other conditions.”*? 

*The power of electing a superior order of ministers ought . 
to be in the clergy and laity together, they being both interested 
in the choice. In England, the bishops are appointed by the civil 
authority; which was an usurpation of the crown at the Norman 
conquest, but since confirmed by acts of parliament.** The primi- 
tive churches were generally supplied by popular elections; even 
in the city of Rome, the privilege of electing the bishop continued 
with the people to the tenth or eleventh century ;** and near those 
times there are resolves of councils, that none should be promoted 


29“Ecclesiastical Polity. Page 432.”"—White’s note. 

[In the editions of 1705 and 1725, p. 459; in the Hanbury edition (1830), 
Vol. 3, p. 303; in the Keble edition (1888), Vol. 3, p. 410. The edition used 
by White has not been identified —Editor’s note.] 

80(Hooker has it: “the clergy alone.”] 

81[Hooker has it: “it is not easy.”] 

32°Thid. Page 437."—White’s note. 

[Editions of 1705 and 1725: p. 468; Hanbury ed. (1830): Vol. 3, p. 
327; Keble ed. (1888): Vol. 3, p. 405—Editor’s note.] 

, say” most important of these acts is Elizabeth’s Act of Supremacy 
o 

84[The decree on the election of popes, issued by Pope Nicholas II in 
the Lateran Synod of 1059, reserves the right of election to the cardinals 
under the guidance of the cardinal bishops, but provides for the “consent” 
of the “rest of the clergy and the people.” (Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Papsttums, 5th ed., Tiibingen, 1934, p. 141).] 
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to ecclesiastical dignities, but by election of the clergy and people. 
It cannot be denied that this right vested in numerous bodies, oc- 
casioned great disorders; which it is expected will be avoided, 
when the people shall exercise the right by representation. 

Deprivation of the superior order of clergy should also be in 
the church at large. In England, it has been sometimes done by 
the civil authority; particularly in the instances of Queen Mary’s 
roman-catholic bishops by Queen Elizabeth,** and of the non-juring 
bishops at the revolution,** which last occasioned a separation from 
the national church, Sancroft*? and the others being still consid- 
ered by their advocates as bishops of their respective sees, and 
Tillotson** and his associates reprobated by them as schismatics.*® 
So far is the civil policy of England from permitting an entire 
separation of ecclesiastical authority, that in Queen Ann’s reign, 
when Bishop Watson was deprived for immorality,*° it was al- 
lowed, that as a peer he might have objected to the arch-bishop’s 
jurisdiction, provided he had pleaded his privilege in time. It is 
well known, that the interference of the civil authority in such 
instances as the preceding has been considered by many as incon- 
sistent with ecclesiastical principles; an objection which will be 
avoided, when deprivation can only be under regulations enacted 
by a fair representation of the churches, and by an* authority en- 
tirely ecclesiastical. It is presumed, that none will so far mis- 
take the principles of the church of England, as to talk of the im- 
possibility of depriving a bishop. 

In England, dioceses having been formed before parishes,** 
a church supposes one common flock, subject to a bishop and 
sundry collegiate presbyters; without the idea of its being nec- 


85[ Archbishop Heath of York and twelve bishops, in 1559.] 

86[See S. L. Ollard, “The Nonjurors,” in the Dictionary of English 
Church History (3rd ed., 1948), pp. 422-426.] 

87(WriitrAM Sancrort (1617-1693): archbishop of Canterbury, 1678; 
suspended, 1689; deprived, 1690.] 

88[louHN TiLLotson (1630-1694) : archbishop of Canterbury, 1691-1694.] 

89[In the first edition: “scismatics.” Corrected by White in C.] 

49(THomas Watson (1637-1717), bishop of St. Davids in 1687, was 
deprived for simony in 1699, before Anne became queen. On the legal 
problem mentioned here, see R. Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law of the Church 
of England (London, 1873), Vol. 1, pp. 67-71; Edward Carpenter, Thomas 
Tenison (London, S. P. C. K., 1948), pp. 205-229; Cyril Garbett, Church 
and State in England (London, 1950), p. 266.] 

41[Meaning the first scheme for the organization of the Church in Eng- 
land as given in Pope Gregory I’s letter to St. Augustine (Bede, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, Book I, Ch. 29).] 
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essarily divided into smaller communities, connected with their 
respective parochial clergy ; the latter having been introduced some 
considerable time after the conversion*® of the nation to the chris- 
tian faith. One natural consequence of this distinction, will be 
to retain in each church every power that need not be delegated 
for the good of whole.** Another, will be an equality of the 
churches; and not, as in England, the subjection of all parish 
churches to their respective cathedrals. 

The last circumstance to be here mentioned, is the impossibil- 
ity that the churches should provide a support for that superior 
order of clergy, to which their acknowleged principles point; of 
consequence, the duty assigned to that order ought not materially 
to interfere with their employments, in the station of parochial 
clergy ;** the superintendence of each will therefore be confined to 
a small district; a favorite idea with all moderate episcopalians. 

It is proposed to offer the outlines of a frame of church gov- 
ernment, founded on the preceding sentiments. 


CHAPTER III, 


THE author offers the following sketch of a frame of gov- 
ernment, though he is far from thinking it complete; to make it 
so even according to his own ideas, would carry him beyond the 
compass intended in this essay. 

*As the churches in question extend over an immense space .12. 
of country, it can never be expected, that representatives from 
each church should assemble in one place; it will be more con- 
venient for them to associate in small districts, from which re- 
presentatives may be sent to three different bodies, the continent 


42[In the first edition: “convention.” Corrected by White in A, B, 
and C. 
a the Articles of Confederation, 1777 (1781),.Art. IT: 

Each state retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United States, in Congress 
assembled. 
44(The combination of episcopal and parochial duties became and re- 

mained the usual practice for the first generation of bishops in the Ameri- 
can Church. The change towards restriction to episcopal functions alone 
began only in the 1820’s.] 
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being supposed divided into that number of larger districts. From 
these may be elected a body representing the whole. 

In each smaller district, there should be elected a general 
vestry or convention, consisting of a convenient number (the 
minister to be one) from the vestry or congregation of each 
church, or of every two or more churches, according to their re- 
spective ability of supporting a minister. They should elect a 
clergyman their permanent president; who, in conjunction with 
other clergymen to be also appointed by the body, may exercise 
such powers as are purely spiritual, particularly that of admitting 
to the ministry; the presiding clergyman and others to be liable 
to be deprived for just causes, by a fair process, and under reas- 
onable laws ; meetings to be held as often as occasion may require. 

The assemblies in the three larger districts may consist of a 
convenient number of members, sent from each of the smaller 
districts severally within their bounds, equally composed of clergy 
and laity, and voted for by those orders promiscuously; the pre- 
siding clergyman to be always one, and these bodies to meet once 
in every year. 

The continental representative body may consist of a conven- 
ient number from each of the larger districts, formed equally of 
clergy and laity, and among the clergy, formed equally of presid- 
ing ministers and others; to meet statedly once in three years. The 
use of this and the preceding representative bodies is to make such 
regulations, and receive appeals in such matters only, as shall be 
judged necessary for their continuing one religious communion. 

*These are (what was promised) no more than outlines; 
which it will not be proper to dismiss, without a few observations 
on the degree of power to be exercised, in matters of faith, wor- 
ship, and government. 

For the doctrinal part, it‘*® would perhaps be sufficient to 
demand of all admitted to the ministry, or engaged in ecclesiastical 
legislation, the questions contained in the book of ordination; 
which extend no farther than an acknowlegement of the scrip- 
tures, as a rule of faith and life; yet some general sanction may be 
given to the thirty-nine articles of religion, so as to adopt their 


44-a[The first edition carried a misprint: “in” instead of “it.”] 
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leading sense ;*° which is here proposed rather as a chain of union, 
than for exacting entire uniformity of sentiment. If the last be 
considered as a desireable object, the articles have undeniably 
been found insufficient for the purpose; which is not here 
said from an opinion that such was the intention of the compilers, 
but rather with a conviction, that they designedly left room for a 
considerable latitude of sentiment ; if to the above there be objected 
the danger of a public opposition between ministers, this obvious 
answer may be made; that the strictest tests ever devised cannot 
be so effectual to prevent such conduct, as the regulation con- 
tained in the 53d cannon;* which considers it as indecent and 
punishable, independently of the merits of the doctrines litigated.** 

As to divine worship, there must no doubt be somewhere 
the power of making necessary and convenient alterations in the 
service of the church. But it ought to be used with great mod- 
eration; otherwise the communion will become divided into an 
infinite number of smaller ones, all differing from one another and 
from that in England; from whence we may expect considerable 
numbers to migrate hereafter to this country; who, if they find too 
wide a deviation from the ancient practice, will probably form an 
independent communion of their own. Whatever may in other 
respects be determined on this head, it is presumed the episco- 
palians are generally attached to that characteristic of their com- 
munion, which prescribes a settled form of prayer. 

On the subject of government, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
there is great truth and beauty in the following observation of the 
present Bishop of St. Asaph, “the great art of governing con- 
sists in not governing too much.”*? Perhaps it would be sufficient, 

45“Suppose, for instance, a form RESEMBLING that which Dr. Ferdinando 
Warner, a late ecclesiastical Historian of the episcopal church, says (Book 
16) was proposed in the reign of Charles II. by the Lord Keeper Bridgman, 
Bishop Wilkins and Chief Justice Hale, ‘to serve instead of all former sub- 
scriptions.’ The form was this, ‘I do hereby profess and declare, that I ap- 
prove the doctrine, worship and government established in the church of 
England, as containing all things necessary to salvation, and that I will 
not endeavour by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, to bring in any 
doctrine contrary to that which is so established; and I do hereby promise 
that I will continue in the communion of the church of England, and will not 
do any thing to disturb the peace thereof.’”—White’s note. 

{Ferdinando Warner, The Ecclesiastical History of England to the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1757), Vol. 2, pp. 613-614.—Editor’s note.] 

46[Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1604, c. 53.] 
47[JoNATHAN SHIPLEY (1714-1788), bishop of St. Asaph, 1769-1788: A 
Sermon Preached before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 


Foreign Parts on Feb. 19, 1773 (London, Harrison and Brooke, 1773) p. 
xv. The text has “the true art,” not “the great art.’”] 
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if an immoral life were followed by exclusion from the sacrament 
and ecclesiastical employment; deprivation from church benefices 
following of course. The above is not to be understood as ex- 
cluding the enforcing such rules, as are necessary to preserve 
decency and order. As to excommunication or an entire separa- 
tion from the church, however necessary it was in the primitive 
ages, when christianity itself, being not generally known, and mis- 
represented as a sanction for lewdness, treason and clandestine 
murders,** must have been essentially wounded by the immorali- 
ties of any of its professors; there is great room to doubt of there 
being the same use in it at present, when the vices of a professing 
christian are universally known to be opposite to the precepts of 
his religion. Such are the tyranny and hypocrisy *too frequently 
arising from the exercise of this power, that it may be thought 
safest to leave men to those great sanctions of duty, the will of 
God and a future retribution; attended as they will generally be 
with a sense of shame, dissuading from actions so notoriously 
scandalous, as to be a foundation for church censures. 

In the preceding pages, the idea of superintending ministers 
has been introduced; but not a word has been said of the suc- 
cession supposed necessary to constitute the episcopal character ; 
and this has been on purpose postponed, as demanding a more 
minute discussion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON the subject of episcopacy, the general opinion of the 
churches in question is of peculiar consequence; yet it can be 
collected only from circumstances; to assist in ascertaining it, the 
two following facts are stated. 

Wherever these churches have been erected, the ecclesiastical 
government of the church of England has been adhered to; they 
have depended on the english bishops for ordination of their 
clergy, and on no occasion expressed a dissatisfaction with epis- 
copacy. This, considering the liberty they enjoyed in common with 
others, of forming their churches on whatever plan they liked 
best, is a presumptive proof of their preferring the episcopal gov- 

48[An allusion to the well known passage in Minucius Felix’s apologetic 


dialogue, Octavius, VIII, 3-10. Translation in J. C. Aver, A Source Book 
for Ancient Church History (New York, 1913, 1924, 1948) pp. 61-64.] 
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ernment; especially as it subjected them under the former con- 
nection to many inconveniences, such as sending to the distance 
of three thousand miles for ordination, the scandal sometimes 
brought on the church by the ordination of low and vicious per- 
sons,** the difficulty of getting rid of immoral ministers, and that 
several of the clergy formed attachments of which this country has 
been always jealous, and which* have at last proved extremely . 
prejudicial to her interests. 

On the other hand, there cannot be produced an instance of 
lay-men in America, unless in the very infancy of the settlements, 
soliciting the introduction of a bishop ;°° it was probably by a great 
majority of them thought an hazardous experiment. How far the 
prerogative of the king as head of the church might be construed 
to extend over the colonies, whether a bishop would bring with 
him that part of the law which respects ecclesiastical matters, and 
whether the civil powers vested in bishops in England would ac- 
company that order to America, were questions which for ought 
they knew would include principles and produce consequences, 
dangerous and destructive to their civil rights.* 


From these two facts it may fairly be inferred, that the epis- 
copalians on this continent will wish to institute among themselves 
an episcopal government, as soon as it shall appear practicable, 
and that this government will not be attended with the danger 
of tyranny, either temporal or spiritual. 

But it is generally understood, that the succession cannot 
at present be obtained. From the parent* church most unquestion- . 


49“Generally by deceptions on the Bishop of London.”—White’s note. 

50“Tf there has been any, it must have been from so few, as rather to 
corroborate than weaken the sentiment conveyed.”—IlWhite’s note. 

51“Whether the above appendages would have accompanied an English 
bishop to America, the author is no judge. That they were generally feared 
by the episcopalian laity, he thinks the only way of accounting for the cold 
reception they gave (a fact universally known) to every proposal for the 
introduction of a bishop. Those who pleaded for the measure on a plan 
purely spiritual, thought he would not be invested, by the laws of England, 
with such powers; but in case it had proved otherwise, they preposed the 
limiting him by act of parliament. What the people would have thought 
of measures, which must have required an act of that body to render them 
harmless, no person formerly acquainted with their temper and sentiments 
need be told; and whether they juged (sic) right or not, recent events have 
abundantly shewn.”—White’s note. 

[A comprehensive sketch of anti-episcopal tendencies in the colonies be- 
fore the Revolution is to be found in Anson P. Stokes, Church and State in 
the United States (New York, 1950), Vol. 1, pp. 231-240, including essen- 
tial quotations from the sources: Chauncy, Chandler, Boucher, etc.— 
Editor's note.] 
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ably it cannot; whether from any is presumed to be more than 
we can at present be informed. But the proposal to constitute a 
frame of government, the execution of which shall depend on the 
pleasure of persons unknown, differing from us in language, 
habits, and perhaps in religious principles,®* has too ludicrous an 
appearance to deserve consideration; the peculiar circumstances 
of the war in which our country is engaged preclude us from pro- 
curing the succession in those quarters, to which alone application 
could consistently be made; the danger of offending the British 
government constraining (perhaps) a refusal of what, it would 
of course be indelicate in us to ask. Now, on the one hand, to 
depart from episcopacy, would be giving up a leading character- 
istic of the communion; which, however indifferently considered 
as to divine appointment, might be productive of all the evils gen- 
erally attending changes of this sort. On the other hand, by de- 
laying to adopt measures for the continuance of the ministry, the 
very existence of the churches is hazarded, and duties of positive 
and indispensable obligation are neglected. 

The conduct meant to be recommended, as founded on the 
preceding sentiments, is 


to include in the proposed frame of govern- 
ment a general approbation of episcopacy, and 
a declaration of an intention to procure the 
succession as soon as conveniently may be; but 
in the mean time to carry the plan into effect 
without waiting for the succession. 


The first part of this proposal is conceived to be founded on 
the plain dictates of propriety, prudence, and moderation; for if 
the undertaking proceed on acknowledged principles, there will be 
far less shock to ancient habits, and less cause of intestine divis- 
ions, than if new principles are to be sought for and established. 
To illustrate this by an allusion; had our old governments been 
. so ad justed to the* genius of the people and their present circum- 
stances, as at the revolution to have required no farther change 
than what necessarily arose from the extinction of royal author- 
ity, it is obvious, that many pernicious controversies would have 
been prevented. Such, however, except in a few instances, was 


52{Meaning the Scandinavian Churches: Episcopal in polity, Lutheran 
in doctrine. ] 
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not the happiness of the colonies. But it is precisely the situa- 
tion of the episcopal churches in their religious concerns; none of 
their constituent principles being thereby changed, but what 
were founded on the authority of the king. 

In the minds of some, the idea of episcopacy will be connected 
with that of immoderate power; to which it may be answered, 
that power becomes dangerous, not from the precedency of one 
man, but from his being independent. Had Rome been governed 
by a presbytery instead of a bishop; and had that presbytery 
been invested with the independent riches and dominion of the 
papal see; it is easy to conceive of their acquiring as much power 
over the christian world, as was ever known in a Gregory or a 
Paul.** 

It may be further objected, that episcopacy is anti-republican ; 
and therefore opposed to those ideas which all good citizens ought 
to promote, for securing the peace and happiness of the community. 
But this supposed relation between episcopacy and monarchy 
arises from confounding english episcopacy, with the subject at 
large. In the early ages of the church, it was customary to de- 
bate and determine in a general concourse of all christians in the 
same city; among whom the bishop was no more than president. 
Matters were indeed too often conducted tumultuously, and after 
a manner which no prudent and peaceable man woul wish to see 
imitated; but the churches were not the less episcopal on that 
account. Very few systems of religious discipline on this contin- 
ent are equally republican with that proposed in the preceding 
pages. The adage of King James I. “No bishop no King, and 
no King no bishop,’’** ought only to be understood* concerning 
that degree of episcopal power together with its civil appendages, 
of which he certainly meant it. 

But it will be also said, that the very name of “Bishop” is 
offensive ; if so, change it for another; let the superior clergyman 
be a president, a superinteridant, or in plain english, and, accord- 

53[Gregory VII (Hildebrand), who was pope from 1073 to 1085, and 


probably Paul III, who was pope from 1534 to 1549, and the initiator of the 
Council of Trent.] 


54[Only the first half of this famous statement is authentic; cf. 
Smectymnuus, A Vindication of the Answer to the Humble Remonstrance 
(London, 1641), p. 208: “King James of blessed memory said: no bishop 
no king; it was not he but others that added: no ceremony no bishop.” 
On Smectymnuus, see Note 71, below.] 
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ing to the literal translation of the original, an overseer.°> How- 
ever, if names are to be reprobated, because the powers annexed 
to them have been abused, there are few appropriated to either 
civil or ecclesiastical distinctions, which would retain their places 
in our catalogue. 


The other part of the proposal was an imme- 
diate execution of the plan, without waiting 
for the episcopal succession. 


This is founded on the presumption, that the worship of God 
and the instruction and reformation of the people are the principal 
objects of ecclesiastical discipline; if so, to relinquish them from 
a scrupulous adherence to episcopacy, is sacrificing the substance 
to the ceremony. 

It will be said, we ought to continue as we are, with the hope 
of obtaining it hereafter. But are the acknowleged ordinances 
of Christ’s holy religion to be suspended for years, perhaps as 
long as the present generation shall continue, out of delicacy to a 
disputed point, and that relating only to externals? It is sub- 
mitted, how far such ideas encourage the suspicion of want of at- 
tachment to any particular church, except so far as is subservient 
to some civil system. All the obligations of conformity to the 
divine ordinances, all the arguments which prove the connection 
between public worship and the morals of a people, combine to 
urge the adopting some speedy measures, to provide for the pub- 
lic ministry in these churches; if such as have been above recom- 
mended should be adopted, and the episcopal succession after- 
wards obtained, any supposed imperfections of the intermediate 
. ordinations might, if it were judged proper, be* supplied without 
acknowleging their nullity, by a conditional ordination resembling 
that of conditional baptism in the liturgy; the above was an ex- 
pedient proposed by Arch-bishop Tillotson,®* Bishops Patrick,” 


85[Evidently taken, directly or indirectly, from Bishop Joseph Hall, The 
Peacemaker, Sect. VI, in The Works of the Right Reverend Joseph Hall, 
ed. by Philip Wynter (Oxford, 1863), Vol. 6, p. 611: , 

" “Tf the name of a Bishop displease, let them call this man a 

Moderator, a President, a Superintendant, an Overseer.”] 

See above, Note 38.] 

87(Simon Patrick (1626-1707), bishop of Chichester, 1689-1691; of 


Ely, 1691-1707.] 
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Stilingfleet** and others at the revolution, and had been actually 
practiced in Ireland by Arch-bishop Bramhall.** 

But it will be said, the dropping the succession even for a 
time would be a departure from the principles of the church of Eng- 


land. This prejudice is too common, not to deserve particular 
attention. 


CHAPTER V. 


I T would be to the greatest degree surprising, if the church 
of England, acknowleged by all protestant churches to lay a 
sufficient stress on the essential doctrines and duties of the gospel, 
should be found so immoderately attached to a matter of external 
order, as must in some cases be ruinous to her communion. But, 
far from this, it will not be difficult to prove, that a temporary 
departure from episcopacy in the present instance would be war- 
ranted by her doctrines, by her practice, and by the principles on 
which episcopal government is asserted. 

Whatever that church holds must be included in the “thirty- 
nine articles of religion;” which were evidently intended for a 
comprehensive system of necessary doctrine. But what say these 
articles on the present subject? Simply, that “the book of conse- 
cration of arch-bishops and bishops and the ordering of priests 
and deacons, doth contain all things necessary thereunto; neither 
hath it any thing that of itself is superstitious and ungodly.”®° 
The cannons speak the same sense, censuring those who shall 
“affirm that the government of the* church of England by arch- 
bishops, bishops, &c. is antichristian or repugnant to the word of 
God.”** And those who “shall affirm that the form and manner 
of making and consecrating bishops, priests and deacons, contain- 
eth any thing in it that is repugnant to the word of God, or that 


58[Epwarp STILLINGFLEET (1635-1699), bishop of Worcester, 1689-1699 ; 
author of the Jrenicum, 1659.] 


59*Nichols’s Defence of the church of England, Introduction.”—White’s 
note. 

{William Nicholls, A Defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of England (London, printed for Jonas Brown. . . and John Watts, 
1715) pp. 118-119. 

Toun BraMuHALt (1594-1663), archbishop of Armagh, 1661-1663.— 
Editor’s note.] 

60“ Article 36."—White’s note. 

61“Canon 7.”—White’s note. 
[Of 1604.—Editor’s note.] 
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that they who are thus made bishops, &c. are not lawfully made, 

How can such moderation of sentiment and expression be 
justified, if the episcopal succession be so binding, as to allow 
no deviation in a case of extreme necessity? Had the church of 
England decreed concerning baptism and the Lord’s supper, only 
that they were “not repugnant to the word of God,” and that 
her offices for those sacraments were “not superstitious and un- 
godly,” would she not be censured by almost all christendom, as 
renouncing the obligation of those sacraments? Equally improper 
would be the application of such moderate expressions to epis- 
copacy, if (as some imagine) she considers it to be as much 
binding as baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

The book of consecration and ordination carries the idea no 
farther, except that the preface [as altered at the restoration (for 
it was not so in the old preface) |** affirms that “from the apostles 
times there have been these orders in Christ’s church, bishops, 
priests and deacons.” But there is an evident difference be- 
tween this and the asserting the unlawfulness of deviating from 
that practice in an instance, extraordinary and unprovided for. 

Next to the doctrine of the church, let us enquire, whether 
her practice will furnish us with a precedent to justify the liberty 
we plead. 

Many of the English protestants, during the persecution by 
Queen Mary, took refuge in foreign countries, particularly in 
Germany and Geneva. When protestantism revived at the auspic- 
ious* accession of Queen Elizabeth, and at the same time a cloud 
was gathering on the continent in consequence of the emperor’s 
victories over the princes of the Smalcaldic league,** many of the 
exiles returned to their native land; some of whom during their 
absence, had been ordained according to the customs of the coun- 


62°Canon 8."—White’s note. 

[Of 1604.—Editor’s note.] 

63[The statement in brackets is in the first edition (except the brackets) 
and, following it, in all others. In Copy B, White cancelled the words, 
“as altered. .. . old preface,” and added a note on the margin: 

“An Error. It was so, before y® Restoration.”] 

64[Emperor Charles V’s victory over the Protestant League of Schmal- 
kalden (organized in 1531), in the battle of Muhlberg, happened in 1547, 
over ten years before Elizabeth’s accession to the throne. Following that 
battle, the situation had been reversed in favor of Protestantism by the 
peace treaties of Passau in 1552 and Augsburg in 1555. So the “cloud. . . 
gathering on the continent” had already been dispersed when the Marian 
exiles returned to England.] 
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tries where they had resided; these were admitted without re- 
ordination to preach and hold benefices; one of them® was pro- 
moted to a dean’ry ; but at the same time, as several of them were 
endeavouring to make innovations in the established church, it 
was provided in a law (13th Elizabeth 12.)®* that “whoever shall 
pretend to be a priest or minister of God’s holy word, by reason 
of any other form of institution, consecration or ordering, than 
the form set forth by act of parliament, before the feast of the 
nativity of Christ next ensuing, shall in the presence of the bishop 
—declare his assent and subscribe to all the articles of religion 
agreed on, &c.’*? Here existed an extraordinary occasion, not 
provided for in the institutions for common use; the exigency 
of the case seems to have been considered; and there followed a 
toleration, if not implied approbation, of a departure in that in- 
stance from episcopal ordination. There cannot be expected* an- . 
other example, because no similar instance of necessity has hap- 
pened; unless that at the restoration be considered as such; but, 
it is presumed, no stress will be laid on the omission of the like 
indulgence at that period; when the minds of the ruling episco- 
palians, irritated by recent sufferings, were less intent on concilia- 
tion than on retaliation.** 


note. 

‘ean WHITTINGHAM (c. 1524-1579), dean of Durham.—Editor’s 
note. 

66[“An Act for the ministers of the Church to be of sound religion,” 
1570/71. See Danby Pickering, The Statutes at Large (Cambridge, 1763) 
Vol. VI, p. 285. The quotation is not quite literal and slightly abbreviated. ] 

67™Bishop Burnet says (History of his own times, anno 1661) that until 
the act of uniformity, passed soon after the restoration, ‘those who came to 
England from the foreign churches had not been required to be ordained 
among us.’ If so, the argument founded on practice extends farther than 
it has been here urged. The act of Elizabeth, however, had no operation 
beyond the Christmas next ensuing; neither indeed did it pronounce that 
a good ordination which would have been otherwise defective; but its being 
meant to comprehend these who were AT THAT TIME invested with foreign 
non-episcopalian ordination, is evident from their being actually allowed 
to preach and hold benefices, on the condition of their subscribing the thirty- 
nine articles.”--White’s note. 

{Grrzsert Burnet (1643-1715), bishop of Salisbury, 1689-1715. His 
History of his own Time, his most important work, was published after his 
death: Vol. I, 1723-24; Vol. II, 1733-34. White’s quotation is from Vol. 
I, p. 183. See Bishop John Wordsworth, “Gilbert Burnet,” in Dictionary 
of English Church History, 3rd ed. (1948), pp. 76-77.—Editor’s note.} 

68“Rishop Burnet assigns a reason still less excuseable; that many 
great preferments were in the hands of obnoxious persons, who, on account 
of their services towards the restoration, could not otherwise be ejected, 
than by making the terms of conformity difficult. History of his own times, 
anno 1661.”—IVhite’s note. 

[Ibid., Vol. I, p. 178—Editor’s note.] 
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Let us next take a view of the grounds on which the authority 
of episcopacy is asserted. 

The advocates for this form maintain, that there having been 
an episcopal power originally lodged by Jesus Christ with his 
apostles, and by them exercised generally in person, but some- 
times by delegation (as in the instances of Timothy and Titus) the 
same was conveyed by them before their decease to one pastor in 
each church, which generally comprehended all the Christians in 
a city and a convenient surrounding district. Thus were created 
the apostolic successors, who, on account of their settled residence 
are called bishops by restraint; whereas the apostles themselves 
were bishops at large, exercising episcopal power over all the 
churches, except in the case of St. James,®® who from the begin- 
ning was bishop of Jerusalem. From this time the word “epis- 
copos,” used in the new testament indiscriminately with the word 
“presbuteros,” (particularly in the 20th chapter of the acts where 
the same persons are called “episcopoi” and “presbuteroi,”)*° 
became appropriated to the superior order of ministers. That the 
apostles were thus succeeded by an order of ministers superior 
to pastors in general, episcopalians think they prove by the testi- 
monies of the ancient fathers, and from the improbability that so 
great an innovation* (as some conceive it) could have found 
general and peaceable possession in the 2d or 3d century, when 
episcopacy is on both sides acknowleged to have been prevalent.” 
The argument is here concisely stated, but (as is believed) im- 
partially; the manner in which the subject is handled by Mr. 

6°[In Copy B, White added on the lower margin, in the shaky hand- 
writing of his later years: 

“T had supposed that St. James y® less was y® Son of Alpheus 
and one of y® Twelve. So Mr. Hooker considers him. But I am 
since convinced that he was one of those called y® Brethren of y® 
Lord—half Brother, or else Cousin to Jesus.’’] 
70>[Acts 20: 17 and 28.] 
™1“The original of the order of bishops was from the presbyters choos- 

ing one from among themselves to be a stated president in their assemblies, 
in the 2d or 3d century. Smectymnuan divines, as quoted in Neal’s history 
of the Puritans, anno 1640.”—White’s note. 

[Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans, New Edition (London, 
William Baynes and Son, 1822) Vol. II, p. 351.—Editor’s note.] 

{“Smectymnuus” is the pseudonym under which five Puritan authors 
published An Answer to a Book entituled An Humble Remonstrance (by 
Joseph Hall), 1640. The name is composed of the initials of the five; 


Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Mathew Newcomen, 
William Spurstowe.—Editor’s note.] 
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Hooker and Bishop Hoadly** being particularly kept in view. 

Can any reasonable rule of construction make this amount 
to more than ancient and apostolic practice? That the apostles 
adopted any particular form, affords a presumption of its being 
the best, all circumstances at that time considered; but to make it 
unalterably binding, it must be shewn enjoined in positive pre- 
cept. Bishop Hoadly cleariy points out this destinction in his 
answer to Dr. Calamy.** The latter having considered it’* as the 
sense of the Church, in the preface to the ordinal, that the three 
orders were of divine appointment, and urged it as a reason for 
non-conformity ; the bishop, with evident propriety, remarks that 
the service pronounces no such thing; and that therefore Dr. 
Calamy created a difficulty, where the church had made none; 
there being “some difference (says he) between these two 
sentences—bishops, priests and deacons are three distinct orders 
in the church by divine appointment—and—from the apostles time 
there have been in Christ’s church bishops, priests and dea- 


72(BenyamMin Hoapty (1676-1761): bishop of Bangor 1715-1721: of 
Hereford, 1721-1723; of Salisbury, 1723-1734; of Winchester 1734-1761. 
See Gordon Crosse, “Benjamin Hoadly,” in Dictionary of English Church 
History, 1948 ed., pp. 285-286.] 

73[EpMuNpD CaLamy (1671-1732), the third of that name, is not to be 
confused with his grandfather, known as “the elder,” which latter was one 
of the “Smectymnuan divines” identified in Note 71 ahove; nor with his 
father (died 1685), who was known as “the younger.” Edmund Calamy 
ITI, like his grandfather, was a distinguished Nonconformist divine. (See 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. 4, p. 967).] 

74[Edmund Calamy, An Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's History of his 
Life and Times (2d ed., London, 1713) Vol. I (Ch. X), p. 223.] 

75“Reasonableness of conformity, part I.”’—White’s note. 

[Benjamin Hoadly, The Reasonableness of Conformity to the Church 
of England. In Answer to the Tenth Chapter of Mr. Calamy’s Abridge- 
ment. . . (4th ed, London, 1720) Part I, p. 57.—Editor’s note.] 

76“The same distinction is accurately drawn and fully proved by Still- 
ingfleet in ‘the Irenicum.’ But as that learned prelate was afterwards dis- 
satisfied with his work (the [sic] most probably not with that part of it 
which would have been to our purpose) it might seem uncandid to cite the 
authority of his optnton. Burnet, his cotemporary (sic) and friend, says 
(History of his own times, anno 1651) ‘te avoid the imputation that book 
brought on him, he went into the humours of an high sort of people beyond 
what became him, perhaps beyond his own sense of things.’ The book, 
however, was it seems easier RETRACTED than REFUTED; for tho’ offensive to 
many of both parties, it ‘was managed (says the same author) with so 
much learning and skill, that none of either side even undertook to answer 
it.” ”"—White’s note. 

[For Stillingfleet, see above, Note 58. His Irenicum is to be found in 
his Works (London, 1709) Vol. II, Sect. 2, pp. 147ff. 

In copies A, B, and C, White corrected “the” (within the first paren- 
thesis above) to “tho.” 

The reference to Burnet’s History is to Vol. I, p. 189—Editor’s note.] 
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*Now, :. che form of church government rest on no other foun- 
dation, than ancient and apostolic practice; it is humbly submitted 
to consideration, whether episcopalians will not be thought scarcely 
deserving the name of christians, should they, rather than consent 
to a temporary deviation, abandon every ordinance of positive and 
divine appointment. 

Any person, reading what some divines of the church of 
I:ngland have written against dissenters, would in general widely 
mistake their meaning, should he apply to the subject before us, 
the censures he will sometimes meet with, which have in view, 
not merely the merits of the question, but the duty of conforming 
to the established church, in all things not contrary to the law of 
God. Thus Bishop Stillingfleet, who at the restoration had writ- 
ten with great tenderness towards the dissenters,” and many 
years afterwards preached a sermon’ on a public occasion con- 
taining severe animadversions on their separation; on being ac- 
cused of inconsistency, replies (in the preface to his treatise on 
the unlawfulness of separation) that the former was “before the 
laws were established ;’’** meaning principally the act of uni- 
’ So also Bishop Hoadly says, the acceptance of re-ordi- 
nation by the dissenting ministers, would not be a denial of that 
right, which (as they conceived) presbyters had to ordain; but 
a confession that their former ordination was “so far null and 
void, that God did not approve the exercise of that right in op- 
position* to the lawful settled method.’’** Dr. Henry Maurice 
also, who has written with great learning and reputation in de- 
fence of episcopacy, makes the same distinction; observing that 
the “dissenters do foreign churches great injustice when they con- 
cern them in their quarrel,” the ordination of the latter being 


formity.™ 


77[In the Irenicum. See above, Note 76.] 
78[ Stillingfleet, Of the Mischief of Separation, preached at the Guild-Hall 
Chapel before the Lord Mayor, in Works (London, 1709), Vol. I, pp. 277-300. 
Not dated, but it appears between @ sermon of 1679 and one of 1681.] 
79[The Unreasonableness of Separation, or an Impartial Account of the 
History, Nature and Pleas of the Present Separation from the Church of 
England; by Edward Stillingfleet (London, Henry Mortlock, 1681); in 
Stillingfleet, Works (London, 1709), Vol. IT, sect. 2, pp. 439-674. 

The Preface is very long; 94 pages in the original edition; pp. 439-469 
in the Works. I could not find the quoted words in the Preface. The “es- 
tablished laws” are, however, mentioned in the text: Works, II, p. 456.] 

80[The Act of Uniformity of May 19, 1662.] 

81“Reply to objections against episcopal ordination.”—White’s note. 

[Benjamin Hoadly, The Reasonableness of Conformity (4th ed., London, 
1720) p. 478.—Editor’s note.] 
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“not only without, but in opposition to bishops, against all the 
established laws of this church, &c.”** Even where the same dis- 
tinction is not expressed, it is generally implied. Whether the 
above censures are wel! or ill founded, is a question that has no 
connection with our subject; they cannot be thought applicable 
to the liberty here pleaded.** 

Again, it cannot be denied, that some writers of the church of 
England apply very strong expressions to episcopacy, calling it 
a divine appointment, the ordinance of Christ, and the law of 
God, and pronounce it to be of divine right. Yet, in reason they 
ought to be understood only as asserting it to be binding, wher- 
ever it can conveniently be had; not that law and gospel are to 
cease rather than episcopacy. Mr. Hooker, who uses such strong 
expressions, makes nevertheless a clear distinction between mat- 
ters of necessity and those of ecclesiastical polity; as may be seen 
at large in his third* and fourth books. Even Arch-bishop Whit- . 
gift,"* said by some* to have been the first in his high station, 
under whose patronage such pretensions were annexed to epis- 
copacy, and whose zeal for that form and the other rites*® of the 


church, made him verily believe in the famous conference at 
Hampton court, that “the king spoke by the spirit of God,” is 


®2“Maurice against Clarkson, page 453."—White’s note. 

{Henry Maurice, D. D., A Defence of Diocesan Episcopacy in Answer 
to a Book of Mr. David Clarkson, lately published entituled, Primitive 
Episcopacy, (London, 1691), p. 453.—Editer’s note.]| 

83“In England, the members of the established church consider the dis- 
senters as blameable in not conforming to it as such, there being nothing 
required contrary to the law of God. These, on the other hand blame the 
members of the establishment, for not yielding to their conscientious scruples, 
which thus exclude them from public offices, and subject them to consid- 
erable burthens. Such were the principal sources of the animosities which 
have subsisted between the two parties; and hence arises an argument for 
charity and mutual forbearance among religious societies in America, with 
whom the same causes of contention and mutual censure have no place, and 
with whom of course the same degree of bitterness would be less excuse- 
able than in England.”—White’s note. 

84(Joun Wuitcirt (1530-1604), archbishop of Canterbury, 1583-1604.] 

85“D)r. Warner says (Book 14.) that ‘Arch-bishop Bancroft was the 
first man who had preached up the divine right of episcopacy in the Church 
of England.’ The first occasion of his doing this, is said by others to have 
been when he was Whitgift’s chaplain.”—White’s note. 

[For Warner, see above, Note 45.. The reference is to his Ecclesiastical 
History, Vol. 2, p. 488.—Editor’s note.] 

[RicHarp Bancrort (1544-1610: bishop of London, 1597-1604; arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1604-1610. (See R. G. Usher, “Richard Bancroft,” 
in me of Engltsh Church History, 1948 ed., pp. 38-41.)—Editor’s 
note. 

86[The first edition had “rights.” Corrected by White in Copy C.— 
Editor's note.] 
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quoted by Bishop Stillingfleet, as asserting that “no kind of 
government is expressed in the word or can necessarily be con- 
cluded from thence.”*? In short, particular expressions which 
writers use from zeal for that form they endeavour to establish, 
are not to be given in proof of their opinions, concerning the con- 
duct suited to extraordinary occasions. Many instances to the 
same purpose might be produced of english divines qualifying 
such high expressions and guarding against seeming conse- 
quences ; but this part of the subject shall conclude with the author- 
ity of a clergyman of this country, who a few years ago wrote on 
episcopal government.*7@ He insists on it as of divine right, as- 
serts that “the laws relating to it bind as strongly as the laws which 
oblige us to receive baptism or the holy eucharist,’’** and that “if 
the succession be once broken, not all the men on earth, not all the 
angels of heaven, without an immediate commission from Christ, 
can restore it;’** Nevertheless, he acknowledges “the necessity 
of bishops is no more than a general necessity, or in other words, 
bishops according to the belief of the church of England, are nec- 
essary only where they can be had.’*° He then distinguishes be- 


tween cases where* the necessity is real, and those where episco- 
pacy had been willingly and expressly rejected, as by the people 
of Scotland and the english dissenters. 


Now if even those who hold episcopacy to be of divine right, 
conceive the obligation to it to be not binding when that idea 
would be destructive of public worship, much more must they 
think so, who indeed venerate and prefer that form as the most 
ancient and eligible, but without any idea of divine right in the 
case. This the author believes to be the sentiment of the great 
body of episcopalians in America; in which respect they have in 


87™Trenicum, Chapter 38.”"—White’s note. 

[See above, Note 76. Stillingfleet, ap. cit., 2d ed. (London, 1662) p. 
394.] 
87-a[THOMAS BraApBuRY CHANDLER (1726-1790), of Elizabeth Town, 
New Jersey. See above, Note 24, and below, Note 88.] 

Chandler's appeal, page 7..—White’s note. 

[Thomas Bradbury Chandler, An Appeal to the Public in behalf of 
the Church of England in America (New York, printed by James Parker, 
1767) p. 7.—Editor's note.] 

hid., page 4."—White’s note, 

90“Chandler’s appeal defended, page 68.”"—White’s note. 

[Thomas Bradbury Chandler, The Appeal Defended: or, The Pro- 
posed American Episcopate Vindicated, in answer to the objections and 
misrepresentations of Dr. Chauncy and others (New York, printed by Hugh 
Gaine, 1769) p. 68.—Editor’s note.] 
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their favour unquestionably the sense of the church of England, 
and, as he believes, the opinions of her most distinguished prelates 
for piety, virtue and abilities. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I T is to be expected that the far greater number of writers 
in defence of episcopal government confine their observations to 
the ordinary state of the church, without giving their opinions on 
supposed cases of necessity. Yet, if it were required to multiply 
authorities, and writers were consulted with that view, it is prob- 
able that many more than the following might be produced. But, 
as the lawfulness of deviation, in cases of necessity, is a fair infer- 
ence from the sentiments of expressly to the purpose (perhaps) 
all, it will be sufficient if those quoted rank among the most re- 
spectable for their authority.** 

The first mentioned shall be the venerable Hooker. His 
books on ecclesiastical polity are universally allowed to be a work 
of masterly judgment, and deep erudition; they are frequently 
spoken of, as containing the most rational and complete defence 
of the church of England; and were recommended by King 
Charles I. (whose attachment to episcopacy will not be doubted) 
as the best for fixing the principles of his children, on those ques- 
tions which had distracted the nation. This accomplished* writer, . 
after asserting with great zeal the authority of episcopal govern- 
ment, makes the following exception ; “when the exigence of neces- 
sity doth constrain to leave the usual ways of the church, which 
otherwise we would willingly keep; when the church must needs 
have some ordained and neither hath nor can have possibly a 
bishop to ordain; in case of such necessity the law®? of God hath** 
oftentimes and may give place; and therefore we are not, simply 
and without exception, to urge a lineal descent of power from the 
apostles, by continued succession, in every effectual ordination.”®* 


*1[The sequence of words in the first edition is obviously garbled. In 
Copies A and B, White corrected them as follows: 

“But, as the lawfulness of deviation, in cases of necessity, is a fair 

inference from the sentiments of (perhaps) all, it will be sufficient 

if those quoted expressly to the purpose rank among the most re- 

spectable for their authority.”—Editor’s note.] 

92[Hooker reads: “ordinary institution.” ] 

Hooker reads: “hath given.”] 

94“Ecclesiastical Polity, Rook 7, Section 14."°—White’s note. 

[Hooker, op. cit., edd. 1705 and 1725, p. 403; Hanbury ed., Vol. 3, p. 
169; Keble ed., Vol. 3, p. 232.—Editor’s note.]} 
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The same great man, speaking in another place of some 
churches not episcopal, says, ‘this their defect and imperfection, 
1 had rather lament in such a case than exaggerate ;*° considering 
that men often-times, without any fault of their own, may be 
driven to want that kind of polity or regiment, which is best; and 
to content themselves with that which either the irremediable error 
of former times, or the necessity of the present hath cast upon 

Had Mr. Hooker been asked to define “the exigence of neces- 
sity,” could he have imagined any more urgent than the case in 
question? Or had he been enquired of concerning “the necessities 
of present times,” could he have mentioned any in the cases to 
which he alludes (those of Scotland and Geneva,) so strongly 
pleading for the liberty he allows, as those now existing in 
America? 

The name of Bishop Hoadly will probably be as long remem- 
bered, as any on the list of british worthies; and will never be 
mentioned without veneration of the strength of his abilities, the 
liberality of his sentiments, and his enlightened zeal for civil lib- 
. erty. He has written in defence of episcopal* government, with 
more argument and better temper, than is commonly to be met with 
in controversial writings. This amiable prelate expresses himself 
as follows, “as to the credit of the reformed churches abroad, we 
think it no presumption, as we censure them not, who im a case of 
necessity went out of the ordinary method, so to expect they will 
not censure us for not approving such irregularities, where there 
is no such necessity for them.’*? In another place he says, “for 


my own part I cannot argue that episcopacy is essential to a 
christian church, because it is of apostolical institution; and on 
the other hand, I do argue, that we are obliged to the utmost of 
our knowledge, to conform ourselves to the apostolical model [in 
all cases}®* unless in such where the imitation is impracticable or 
would manifestly do more hurt than good to the church of Christ; 


95[Hooker has it: “exagitate.”] 

Book 3, Section 11.”"—White’s note. 

[Hooker, op. cit., edd. 1705 and 1725, p. 152; Hanbury ed., Vol. 1, p. 
257: Keble ed., Vol. 1, p. 409.—Editor’s note.] 

97“Reasonableness of conformity, part I.”—White’s note. 

[Hoadly, op. cit. (see above, Note 75), 4th ed. (London, 1720) p. 14. 
—Editor’s note.] 

*8[In the original edition, “in all cases” is missing. Added by White 
in Copy C.] 
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neither of which can possibly be affirmed in the ordinary state of 
the church.’ 


What necessity was there of the “reformed churches abroad” 
equal to ours? Is not an immediate imitation of the ancient usage 
“impracticable?” Would not such a plan as has been proposed be 
conforming (as far as circumstances allow) to our ideas of “the 
apostolic model ?” 


The character of Arch-bishop Usher'® for extensive learning 
and fervent piety is generally known; and is distinguished both 
by his great moderation on the subject of episcopacy, and by the 
service it has received from his indefatigable researches. In a 
letter to Dr. Bernard'’® he writes thus “in places where bishops 
cannot be had, the ordination of presbyters stands valid.’"*°? What 
part of the christian world could the learned primate have named, 
of which it could have been so properly said as it *may be of ours, . 
that “ordination by bishops cannot be had?” 

The great reformer and martyr Arch-bishop Cranmer was 
one of the first characters of the age in which he lived, for learn- 
ing, piety and virtue; and is supposed to have done more than 
any other towards compiling the liturgy of the church of England ; 
“His equal (says Dr. Warner)'®* was never yet seen in the see 
of Canterbury, and I will take upon me to say, that his superior 
never will [be].’°* In the reign of Henry VIII. according to 
Bishop Burnet,’ there were proposed by the King, to this great 


99 Defence of episcopal ordination, conclusion.”—White’s note. 

[Hoadly, op. cit. (see above, Note 75), 4th ed. (London, 1720) pp. 
474-475.—Editor’s note.] 

100/James UssHer (or UsHer) (1581-1656), bishop of Meath, Ireland, 
1621; archbishop of Armagh, 1625-1656, but he left Ireland for England in 
1640, never to return.] 

101(RIcCHARD BERNARD (c. 1567-1641), Puritan divine. ] 

102“(Quoted from Neale’s History."—White’s note. 

[Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans, New Edition (London, 
1822) Vol. 2, p. 352n.—Editor’s note.] , 

103[Warner, op. cit., (see above, Note 45), Vol. 2, p. 392.] 

104(The word “be” is missing in the original edition. Added by White 
in Copy B.] 

105“History of the reformation, anno 1540. Stillingfleet, with less ap- 
pearance of authenticity, says it was in the reign of Edward VI.”"—White’s 
note. 

[Gilbert Burnet, History of the Reformation (London, 1681) Vol. I, p. 
289, and Collection of Records, pp. 231, 234; new edition, by N. Pocock 
(Oxford, 1865) Vol. 1, pp. 459ff; Vol. 4, pp. 481, 485.—Editor’s note.] 


[Stillingfleet, Irenicum, 2d ed., (London, 1662) pp. 384, 390, 392.— 
Editor’s note.] 
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man, in conjunction with other learned divines, certain questions, 
among which are the two following, with the Arch-bishop’s an- 
swers annexed: 

Question. Whether if it fortuned a Prince christian, to con- 
quer certain dominions of infidels, having none but the temporal 
learned men with him, it be defended by God’s law, that he and 
they should preach the word of God there or no, and also make 
and constitute priests there or no? 

Answer. It is not against God’s law; but contrariwise they 
ought indeed so to do; and there be histories that witness, that 
some christian princes and other laymen have done the same. 

(uestion, Whether it be defended by God’s law, that if it so 
fortuned that all the bishops and priests of a region were dead; 
and that the word of God should remain there unpreached, and 
the sacrament of baptism and others unministered; that the King 


of that region should make bishops and priests to supply the same 
or no? 


Answer. It is not forbidden by God’s law. 
The above may be offered as the opinions of not only Cran- 


. mer, but also of most of the eminent bishops* and other clergy 
of that period; for whoever will attend to all the questions with 
the several answers as recorded by Burnet,’°* will find, that altho’ 
the arch-bishop seems singular in his sentiments as to the original 
institution of bishops and priests, they generally agree with him 
on the supposed occasions of necessity.’°? On the former subject, 
the learned historian believes, that Cranmer soon afterwards 
changed his opinion ;*°* but, the reason assigned for the belief, if 


106“History of the reformation, appendix to vol. I.”"—White’s note. 

[Burnet, op cit., (London, 1681) Collection of Records, pp. 201-244; new 
edition (Oxford, 1865, Vol. 4) pp. 443-496—Editor’s note.] 

107[A study of the opinions recorded in Burnet (loc. cit.) will show that 
e. g. Bishop Tunstall of Durham (1530-1559) conceded “that laymen in such 
case have authority to minister the sacraments and to make priests.” Bishop 
Heath of Rochester (1540-43) stated that “emergency knows no law.” 
Archbishop Lee of York (1531-1544) was more reluctant; his statement 
allows no more to laymen than authority to preach in emergency cases.] 

108(Burnet, History of the Reformation (London, 1681), p. 289; new 
edition (Oxford, 1865), Vol. 1, p. 461.] 
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it be well founded,*** does not extend to the purpose for which his 
authority is here cited. 

Now every circumstance in the cases supposed makes the 
principle apply, with the greater force, to that now under consid- 
eration. If a christian King may on an emergency constitute a 
bishop, much more may the whole body of the churches inter- 
ested; especially when they interfere not thereby with the civil 
magistrate. If a Prince would be justifiable in taking such a step, 
rather than have recourse to the spiritual authority of some neigh- 
bouring and allied kingdom, much more should’ we, who labor 
under peculiar political difficulties. If it were commendable on 
the meer hope of converting* infidels to the christian faith, it 
would be more so, for the purpose of maintaining the principles 
of christian knowlege and practice, among those who are already 
of the number of it’s professors. If a prince ought to do this 
from concern for the spiritual welfare of his subjects, much rather 
ought we, for that of ourselves and our children. 

On the credit of the preceding names, the author rests this 
the last part of his subject; and if his sentiments should meet 
with an unfavorable reception, he will find no small consolation 


from being in a company so respectable. 

Perhaps, however, there would be little room for difference 
of sentiment among the well informed, if the matter were gen- 
erally taken up with seriousness and moderation, and were to 
rest on religious principles alone. But unhappily there are some, 


109The reason is Cranmer’s signing the book called ‘the erudition of a 
christian man.’ This book has led some to believe that the arch-bishop’s 
principles on church government were unsettled at the time of its publica- 
tion. That is contradicts itself on that subject, is certain; but this was 
owing not to Cranmer’s inconsistency, but that of the King. In the answers 
of the former as given by Burnet, his sentiments seem fully fixed, and (per- 
haps) are reconcileable with the episcopal plan, according to the distinction 
taken between the APPROPRIATED and LARGER meanings of the word ‘Bishop.’ 
As to ‘the erudition’ Guthrie says (history of England, vol. 3, page 597.) 
‘the writings were modelled by the King, as he wanted them to appear be- 
fore the parliament and public ;’ and Dr. Warner says (book 11) ‘it was more 
probably a declaration of the king’s religion, than of any other man’s in the 
kingdom.’ "—White’s note. 

{“The Erudition of a Christian Man”: The King’s Book, new edition 
by F. A. Lacey (London, S. P. C. K., 1932).—Editor’s note.] 

[William Guthrie, A General History of England (London, 1751), Vol. 
3, p. 597. The passage quoted by White, however, is not to be found in the 
designated place.—Editors note.] 

[F. Warner, op. cit. (see above, Note 45), Vol. 2, p. 205.—Editor’s note.] 

110[In the first edition, the word is “would.” Corrected by White in 
Copy C.] 
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in whose ideas the existence of their church is so connected with 
that of the civil government of Britain, as to preclude their con- 
currence in any system, formed on a presumed final separation of 
the two countries. Prejudices of this sort will admit of no con- 
viction but such as may arise from future events; and are there- 
fore no farther considered in this performance, than with a sin- 
cere sorrow, that any persons, professing to be of the communion 
of the church of England, should so far mistake the principles of 
that church, as to imagine them widely different from what form 
the religion of the scriptures; which, as Bishop Sherlock"! ob- 
serves, “stand clear of all disputes about the rights of princes and 
subjects; so that such disputes must be left to be decided by prin- 
ciples of natural equity and the constitution of the country.”!!” 

*As for those who are convinced that the “United States,” 
liave risen to an independent rank among the nations, or who 


even think that such may probably be the event of the war, they are 
loudly called on to adopt measures for the continuance of their 
churches, as they regard the public worship of God, the founda- 
tion of which is immutable ; as they esteem the benefit of the sacra- 
ments, which were instituted by the supreme bishop of the church; 


and as they are bound to obey the scriptures, which enjoin us “not 
to forsake the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 


some 

More especially is this their duty, if they entertain a peculiar 
preference for the principles and worship of their own communion, 
from a persuasion of their superior excellence. That the church 
of England is a creature of the state, an engine of civil policy, and 


no otherwise to be maintained than by human laws, has been said 


SnHertock (1678-1761): bishop of Bangor, 1728-1734; 
of Salisbury, 1734-1748; of London, 1748-1761. See Edward Carpenter, 
Thomas Sherlock, 1678-1761 (London, 1936) pp. xiii, 335.] 

112°Vol. 4. Discourse 13th."—White’s note. 

“The indefeasible right of Kings is pretended to be founded on certain 
passages of scripture. The author takes the liberty of referring to the very 
sensible sermon above quoted, for an easy and natural explanation of the 
passages alluded to; whereby they are vindicated from a sense which makes 
the Gospel an engine of despotism and oppression, and which, however sin- 
cerely believed by some, is with others a mere trick of state. Although 
3ishop Sherlock’s reputation in the church of England is generally known, 
it may be proper to mention, that his sermons are among the books for- 
merly sent out by the honourable ‘Society for propagating the Gospel,’ to 
be distributed by their missionaries.”—White’s note. 

[Thomas Sherlock, Several Discourses preached at the Temple Church 
(London, 1758), Vol. 4, p. 372.—Editor’s note.] 

113[Hebrews 10:25.] 
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by some, as a reason for their dissenting from her. If the same 
prejudice has been with others a reason for conformity, it is to be 
hoped they are comparatively few, and that the great majority 
of episcopalians, believing that their faith and worship are rational 
and scriptural, have no doubt of their being supported, independ- 
dent of state establishments; nay, it is presumed there are many, 
who, while they sincerely love their fellow christians of every de- 
nomination, knowing (as one of their prayers'’* expresses) that 
the “body of Christ” comprehends ‘the blessed company of all 
faithful people,” are more especially attached to their* own mode . 
of worship, perhaps from education, but as they conceive, from its 
being most agreeable to reason and scripture, and its most nearly 
resembling the pattern of the purest ages of the church. On the 
consciences of such, above all others, may be pressed the obligation 
of adopting speedy and decisive measures, to prevent their being 
scattered “like sheep without a shepherd,” and to continue the 
use of that form of divine service, which they believe to be “wor- 
shipping the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


THe END. 


114(The Postcommunion Thanksgiving, Prayer Book, p. 83.] 
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Appendix I 
Criticisms of Case”? on Publication 


Appendix II 
Later Statements by William White Concerning 
“‘The Case” 


The letters compiled here have been printed in various places, and 
in each case one or two accessible sources have been indicated ; but for 
the purposes of this edition, a detailed bibliography for each selection 
seems superfluous.—Editor’s note. 
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Appendix I 


Criticisms of ‘The Case”’ on Publication 


THE CONNECTICUT CLERGY TO WILLIAM WHITE 
March 25, 1783 


[Reprinted from William White, Memoirs of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, 2d ed. (New York, 1836) pp. 282-286. 
Also, \st ed. (Philadelphia, 1820) pp. 332-338; DeCosta ed. 
(New York, 1880) pp. 336-340.—Editor’s note. | 


REVEREND SIR, 


We, the clergy of Connecticut, met at Woodbury in voluntary con- 
vention, beg leave to acquaint you, that a small pamphlet, printed 
in Philadelphia, has been transmitted to us, of which you are said to be 
the author. This pamphlet proposes a new form of government in the 
Episcopal Church, and points at the method of erecting it. As the thir- 
teen states have now risen to independent sovereignty, we agree with 
you, sir, that the chain which connected this with the mother Church 
is broken; that the American Church is now left to stand in its own 
strength—and that some change in its regulations must in due time take 
place. But we think it premature and of dangerous consequence, to 
enter upon so capital a business, till we have resident bishops (if they 
can be obtained) to assist in the performance of it, and to form a new 
union in the American Church, under proper superiors, since its union 
is now broken with such superiors in the British Church. We shall 
only advert to such things in the pamphlet, as we esteem of dangerous 
consequence. You say the conduct you mean to recommend, is to 
include in the proposed frame of government a general approbation 
of Episcopacy, and a declaration of an intention to procure the suc- 
cession as soon as conveniently may be; but in the mean time to carry 
the plan into effect, without waiting for the succession. But why do 
you include a general approbation of Episcopacy, in your proposed new 
frame of government? not because you think bishops a constituent part 
of an Episcopal Church, unless you conceive they derive their office 
and existence from the king’s authority; for though you acknowledge 
we cannot at present have bishops here, and propose to set up without 
them, yet you say no constitutional principle of our Church is changed 
by the revolution, but what was founded on the authority of the king. 
Your motives for the above general approbation, seem indeed to be 
purely political. One is, that the general opinion of Episcopalians is 
in favor of bishops, and therefore, (if we understand your reasoning ) 
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it would be impolitic not to flatter them with hopes of it. Another 
reason is, that too wide a deviation from the British Church might 
induce future emigrants from thence, to set up independent churches 
here. But could you have proposed to set up the ministry, without 
waiting for the succession, had you believed the Episcopal superiority 
to be an ordinance of Christ, with the exclusive authority of ordina- 
tion and government, and that it has ever been so esteemed in the purest 
ages of the Church? and yet we conceive this to be the sense of Epis- 
copalians in general, and warranted by the constant practice of the 
Christian Church. Really, sir, we think an Episcopal Church without 
Episcopacy, if it be not a contradiction in terms, would, however, be 
a new thing under the sun; and yet the Episcopal Church, by the 
pamphlet proposed to be erected, must be in this predicament till the 
succession be obtained. You plead necessity, however, and argue that 
the best writers in the Church admit of Presbyterian ordination, where 
Episcopal cannot be had. To prove this, you quote concessions from 
the venerable Hooker and Dr. Chandler, which their exuberant charity 
to the reformed churches abroad, led them to make. But the very 
words you quote from the last mentioned gentleman prove his opinion 
to be, that bishops were as truly an ordinance of Christ, and as essen- 
tial to his Church as the sacraments; for, say you, he insists upon it 
(meaning the Episcopal superiority,) as of divine right, asserts that 
the laws relating to it bind as strongly as the laws which relate to bap- 
tism and the holy eucharist, and that if the succession be once broken, 
not all the men on earth, not all the angels in heaven, without an 
immediate commission from Christ, can restore it—but you say, he 
does not, however, hold this succession to be necessary, only where 
it can be had. Neither does he or the Christian Church hold the sacra- 
ments to be necessary, where they cannot be had agreeable to the ap- 
pointment of the Great Head of the Church. Why should particular 
acts of authority be thought more necessary than the authority itself? 
Why should the sacraments be more essential than that authority Christ 
has ordained to administer them? It is true that Christ has appointed 
the sacraments, and it is as true that he hath appointed officers to 
administer them, and has expressly forbid any to do it but those who 
are authorized by his appointment, or called of God as was Aaron. 
And yet these gentlemen (without any inconsistency with their declared 
sentiments) have, and all good men will express their charitable hopes, 
that God, in compassion to a well meant zeal, will add the same bless- 
ings to those who, through unavoidable mistake, act beside his com- 
mission, as if they really had it. As far as we can find, it has been 
the constant opinion of our Church in England and here, that the 
Episcopal superiority is an ordinance of Christ, and we think that the 
uniform practice of the whole American church, for near a century, 
sending their candidates three thousand miles for holy orders, is more 
a presumptive proof that the Church here are, and ever have been, of 
this opinion. The sectaries, soon after the reformation, declared that 
the book of consecration, &c., was superstitious and contrary to God's 
word, and the moderation you mention in the articles and canons, 
consists in affirming that this declaration was entirely false; and would 
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you wish to be more severe? The instances you adduce, wherein 
Presbyterian ordination has been tolerated in the Church, have, by its 
best writers, been set in such a point of view as to give no countenance 
to your scheme, and the authorities you quote have been answered 
again and again. If you will not allow this superiority to have an 
higher origin than the apostles; yet, since they were divinely inspired, 
we see not why their practice is not equal to a divine warrant; and 
as they have given no liberty to deviate from their practice in any exi- 
gence of the Church, we know not what authority we have to take 
such liberties in any case. However, we think nothing can be more clear 
than that our Church has ever believed bishops to have the sole right 
of ordination and government, and that this regimen was appointed 
of Christ himself, and it is now, to use your own words, humbly sub- 
mitted to consideration, whether such Episcopalians as consent even 
to a temporary departure, and set aside this ordinance of Christ for 
conveniency, can scarcely deserve the name of Christians. But would 
necessity warrant a deviation from the law of Christ, and the immem- 
orial practice of the Church, yet what necessity have we to plead? 
Can we plead necessity with any propriety, till we have tried to obtain 
an Episcopate, and have been rejected? We conceive the present to 
be a more favourable opportunity for the introduction of bishops, than 
this country has before seen. However dangerous bishops formerly 
miglit have been thought to the civil rights of these states, this danger 
has now vanished, for such superiors will have no civil authority. 
They will be purely ecclesiastics. The states have now risen to sover- 
eign authority, and bishops will be equally under the control of civil 
law with other clergymen; no danger, then, can now be feared from 
bishops, but such as may be feared from presbyters. This being the 
case, have we not the highest reason to hope, that the whole civil 
authority upon the continent, (should their assistance be needed) will 
unite their influence with the Church, to procure an office so essential 
to it, and to render complete a profession, which contains so consid- 
erable a proportion of its inhabitants. And on the other hand, is there 
any reason to believe, that all the bishops in England, and in all the other 
reformed Churches in Europe, are so totally lost to a sense of their 
duty, and to the real wants of their brethren in the Episcopal Church 
here, as to refuse to ordain bishops to peeeite over us, when a proper 
application shall be made to them for it? If this cannot be, why is not 
the present a favourable opportunity for such an application? Nothing 
is further from the design of this letter than to begin a dispute with 
you; but in a frank and brotherly way to express our opinion of the 
mistaken and dangerous tendency of the pamphlet. We fear, should 
the scheme of it be carried into execution in the southern states,’ it 
will create divisions in the Church at a time when its whole strength 
depends upon its unity: for we know it is totally abhorrent from the 
principles of the Church in the northern states,"’® and are fully con- 
vinced they will never submit to it. And indeed should we consent to 
a temporary departure from Episcopacy, there would be very little 
115Meaning south of New England. 
116New England. 
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propriety in asking for it afterwards, and as little reason ever to ex- 
pect it in America. Let us all then unite as one man to improve this 
favourable opportunity, to procure an object so desirable and so essen- 
tial to the Church. 

We are, dear sir, your affectionate brethren, the clergy of Con- 
necticut. 


Signed by order of the convention, 
ABRAHAM JARVIS,"? Sec’y. 
Rev. Mr. White. 
IWVoodbury, March 25, 1783. 


THE CONNECTICUT CLERGY TO THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK™* 


April 21, 1783 


[Reprinted from William White, Memoirs of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, 2d ed. (New York, 1836) pp. 277-279; 
also, 1st ed. (Philadelphia, 1820) pp. 324-327; DeCosta ed. 
(New York, 1880) pp. 330-332.—Editor’s note.] 


New-York, April 21, 1783. 
My Lorp, 


The clergy of Connecticut, deeply impressed with anxious appre- 
hension of what may be the fate of the Church in America, under the 
present changes of empire and policy, beg leave to embrace the earliest 
moment in their power to address your grace on that important subject. 

This part of America is at length dismembered from the British 
empire; but, notwithstanding the dissolution of our civil connexion 
with the parent state, we still hope to retain the religious polity; the 
primitive and evangelical doctrine and discipline, which, at the reforma- 
tion, were restored and established in the Church of England. To 
render that polity complete, and to provide for its perpetuity in this 
country, by the establishment of an American Episcopate, has long been 
an object of anxious concern to us, and to many of our brethren in 
other parts of this continent.. The attainment of this object appears 
to have been hitherto obstructed by considerations of a political nature, 
which we conceive were founded in groundless jealousies and misap- 
prehensions that can no longer be supposed to exist: and therefore, 


117ABRAHAM JARVis (1739-1813): In 1783, he was rector of Christ Church, 
Middletown, Connecticut; bishop of Connecticut, 1797-1813. [See Wm. A. Beards- 
ley’s biographical essay in H1istortcaL MAGAZINE... ., XII (1943), pp. 4-17; also, 
Dictionary of American Biography, UX, 620-621.] 

M8WILLIAM MARKHAM (1719-1807), bishop of Chester, 1771-1777; archbishop 
of York, 1777-1807. [See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 36, pp. 172-174.) 
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whatever may be the effect of independency on this country, in other 
respects, we presume it will be allowed to open a door for renewing 
an application to the spiritual governors of the Church on this head; 
an application which we consider as not only seasonable, but more than 
ever necessary at this time; because, if it be now any longer neglected, 
there is reason to apprehend that a plan of a very extraordinary nature, 
lately formed and published in Philadelphia, may be carried into execu- 
tion. This plan is, in brief, to constitute a nominal Episcopate by 
the united suffrages of presbyters and laymen. The peculiar situation 
of the Episcopal churches in America, and the necessity of adopting 
some speedy remedy for the want of a regular Episcopate, are offered, 
in the publication here alluded to, as reasons fully sufficient to justify 
the scheme. Whatever influence this project may have on the minds 
of the ignorant or unprincipled part of the laity, or however it may, 
possibly, be countenanced by some of the clergy in other parts of the 
country, we think it our duty to reject such a spurious substitute for 
Episcopacy, and, as far as may be in our power, to prevent its taking 
effect. 

To lay the foundation, therefore, for a valid and regular Episcopate 
in America, we earnestly entreat your grace, that, in your archiepiscopal 
character, you will espouse the cause of our sinking Church, and, at 
this important crisis, afford her that relief on which her very existence 
depends, by consecrating a bishop for Connecticut. The person 
whom we have prevailed upon to offer himself to your grace, for that 
purpose, is the reverend Doctor Samuel Seabury, who has been the 
society’s worthy missionary for many years. He was born and educated 
in Conneeeicut<<he is: peesonally known to us—and we believe him to 
be every way qualified for the Episcopal office, and for the discharge of 
those duties peculiar to it, in the present trying and dangerous times. 

All the weighty considerations which concur to enforce our re- 
quest, are well known to your grace; we therefore forbear to enlarge, 
lest we should seem to distrust your grace’s zeal in a cause of such 
acknowledged importance to the interests of religion. Suffer us then 
to rest in humble confidence that your grace will hear and grant our 
petition, and give us the consolation of receiving, through a clear and 
uninterrupted channel, an overseer in this part of the household of God. 

That God may continue your life and health, make you in his provi- 
dence an eminent instrument of great and extensive usefulness to man- 
kind in general, a lasting blessing to the Church over which you pre- 
side in particular; and that the present and future sons of the Church 
in America may have cause to record and perpetuate your name as their 
friend and spiritual father,—and, when your sacred work is ended, that 
you may find it gloriously rewarded, is and shall be the devout prayer 
of the clergy of Connecticut, by whose order (in convention assembled, ) 
and in whose behalf, this letter is addressed to your grace, by your 
grace’s most obedient, humble servant, 


(Signed, ) ABRAHAM JARVIS, 
Minister of the Episcopal Church in Middletown, 
and Secretary to the Convention. 
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CHARLES INGLIS” TO WILLIAM WHITE 
June 9, 1783 


[The original is in the library of the New York Historical 
Society. Printed in: William Stevens Perry, Journals of 
General Convention, Vol. II]: Historical Notes and Docu- 
ments (Claremont, N. H., 1874) pp. 259-260; John Wolfe 
Lydekker, The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis (London, 
S. P. C. K., 1936) pp. 226-228.—Editor’s note. | 


New York, June 9, 1783. 
REVEREND SIR, 


I am just favoured with your letter of May 29th by Dr. Smith... . 
I thank you for the Pamphlet which accompanied the Letter. I had 
seen it before, and on being told that you were the Author, concluded 
that you wrote it under the Impression that the Case of our Church 
was hopeless, and no other method left of preserving it from utterly 
perishing. From some Hints in your Letter, I perceive that my con- 
clusion was right. It must be confessed that your apprehensions at 
that Time were not wholly without Foundation; nor is any Thing more 
natural than when we are anxious about any Object of Moment, to cast 
about for some expedient to accomplish it, and to catch at whatever 
appears practicable, when the most eligible method is thought to be 
out of our Power. In making this Observation, I only give a Tran- 
script of what has passed in my own Mind on this very subject; and 
therefore I cannot but applaud your Zeal in a Matter of such general 
and Great Moment: at the same Time I tell you candidly my Opinion, 
with which I believe you will agree, that the supposed Necessity, on 
which your’*® Scheme is founded, does not now really exist; and that 
the Scheme itself could not answer the End of a regular Episcopate. 
In short, my good Brother, you proposed—not what you thought ab- 
solutely best and most eligible, but what the supposed Necessity of the 
Times compelled you to adopt, and when no better Expedient appeared 
to be within your Reach. In this Light the Pamphlet struck me the 
moment I heard it was yours; and your Letter confirms me in the 
Judgement I had formed. 

That the Necessity there supposed, does not now exist, is demon- 
stratively clear; because the way to England is open, from whence an 
Episcopate can be obtained, to say nothing of other Episcopal Churches, 
from which this Relief might probably be procured for our Church. 
That the Scheme itself would not answer the end of an Episcopate is 
no less clear; for if adopted and adhered to, our Church would cease 
to be an Episcopal Church! It is impossible that there can be an 
Episcopal Church without Episcopal Ordination; and the Ordination 

119CHARLES INGLIS (1734-1816): rector of Trinity Church, New York City, 
1777-1783 ; first bishop of Nova Scotia, and first English colonial bishop, 1787- 
1816. [See J. W. Lydekker, Life and Letters of Charles Inglis (London, S. P. C. 


K. 1936) pp. xv, 272; also, Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 476.]} 
120Tn the original: “our.” 
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here proposed is not Episcopal, that is, by a Bishop, but by Presbyters. 
But it is needless to enlarge on this point, as you very ingenuously and 
with a Candour that does you Honour own—that “you are not wedded to 
the particular plan proposed ;” and your good sense has prudently directed 
you—"to delay rather than forward measures to accomplish the Object 
in Contemplation, with Hopes of its being undertaken with better In- 
formation.” You desire to “know my Sentiments as to the measures to 
be pursued for the continuance of our Church.” ...... 

My clear, decided Opinion in general is, that some Clergyman 
of Character and Abilities should go from hence to England to be 
consecrated and admitted to the sacred office of a Bishop, by the English 
Bishops, and then to return and reside in America. The next considera- 
tion to a good moral Character, sound principles, abilities and learning 
in this Clergyman is, that he should be held in esteem by the leading 
Men in Power in this Country, as it would reconcile them the better 
to the Measure. If such a Clergyman would undertake to go on this 
Design, he shall have all the Assistance and Support that I can pos- 
sibly give him. But whether Matters are yet ripe for such a Step, 
or how far you and others may think them so, is what I am unable to 
determine. Were it necessary, I could adduce unanswerable arguments 
to evince this to be the most eligible Scheme; though I verily be- 
lieve there needs no Arguments to convince you of it. What I wish 
you to do is, to keep your Eye upon it, and prepare Matters, as your 
Judgement and Prudence shall direct, for its Execution, when you 
think the Time for it is come. [Rest of the original has been cut of.] 


MURRAY"® TO WILLIAM WHITE 
July 26, 1783 


| The original is in the library of the New York Historical 
Society. Printed in W. S. Perry, Historical Notes and Docu- 
ments, op. cit., pp. 260-261.—Editor’s note.| 


London N® 26, Castle Street, Oxford Market, 
26th July, 1783 


ALEXANDER 


DEAR SIR, 


Now that the terms of peace are so liberal as opens (sic) free and 
friendly intercourse betwixt this country and yours, I gladly embrace 


121ALEXANDER Murray (died, September 14, 1793, aged 66). Born in North 
Britain. Licensed for Pennsylvania by the Bishop of London, June 7, 1762. S. 
P. G. missionary, Reading and Mulatton, Pennsylvania, 1762-1778. Refugee in 
England, 1778. From there, carried on an extensive correspondence with Dr. 
William White during the critical years of organization of the American Episcopal 
Church. Returned to the U. S. A. Died of yellow fever in Philadelphia, and 
was buried in Christ Church Yard in that city. 

[SOURCES: C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., p. 852; 
W. S. Perry, Historical Collections: Pennsylvania; W. S. Perry, Historical 
Notes and Documents (for his letters to Dr. White); Henry May Keim, “The 
Episcopal Church in Reading, Pa.,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 4, pp. 66-77.) 
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this opportunity of thanking you and Col. Matlack'** for the services 
you did me when leaving Pennsylv®. It gives me pleasure to hear 
by M* Bingham that you and your family are well. 

Now that Independence is recognized, it is my earnest prayer that 
both countries may for ever live in peace and amity: of all animosities, 
political, being the most violent, do the soonest subside, and both 
parties, we may hope, will ere long return to their former habits of 
friendship, and none but a declared enemy to the one and the other 
country will attempt to interrupt it; frequent Revolutions are the de- 
struction and disgrace of any people. 

In the course of arranging your affairs of State, I trust you will 
not neglect those of the Church: there can be nothing in Episcopacy 
inimical to civil liberty in the United States, any more than in Switzer- 
land, where Presbytery and Popery are established 

The grievance of having had no Resident Bishops in America can 
now be easily and regularly remedied, it depends not now so much 
on the will of this as of that country; you will, no doubt, have an Ambas- 
sador or Resident at this Court, to negotiate your public concerns; 
and if he applies at the request of any one State or Body of People, 
for the consecration of an American Bishop, you may have any of your 
own Nomination set apart for that Office according to the rules of the 
Church of England, without requiring oaths of allegiance to this king- 
dom; an Act of Parliament would be no sooner moved for than passed, 
enabling the Bishops to dispense with whatever was incompatible on 
the occasion 

What the Scottish Bishops might do in the present case, I don’t 
pretend to say, only they must consider you still as subjects of G. 
Britain till the Prince they acknowledge absolves you from your Al- 
legiance to him; therefore they must have that objection to you which 
those in England can have now no longer.'**"» 

If, then, you plead necessity for Presbyterial Ordinations it is a 
necessity of your own making, which can never justify such an extra- 
ordinary step, which will necessarily give rise to new divisions and sects 


121-aTrmotTHY Matvack (died April 14, 1829; said to have been 99 years 
old). Active in the Revolutionary War, state official, member of the Continental 
Congress. [See Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 409-410.] 

121-bThis is one of the earliest references to the part the Scottish bishops 
might play in consecrating a bishop or bishops for America. Murray appears to 
believe that Charles Edward Stuart, “the young Pretender,” popularly known 
as “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” would have to abselve Americans “from your al- 
legiance to him” before the Scottish bishops would pass on the succession; but in 
this he was wrong, for the Scottish bishops had already arrived at the idea of a 
“purely spiritual and ecclesiastical episcopate,” which they (the Scottish bishops) 
had it in their discretion to bestow without royal consent, i. e. Stuart consent. On 
this principle they acted in 1784, when they consecrated Seabury. In 1788, “the 
young Pretender” died without issue, and the Stuart allegiance became a “dead 
issue” to the Nonjurors of Scotland, leading to their taking the oaths to the 
Hanoverian House and the lifting of the proscription against Scottish Episco- 
palians. It should be noted that the date of Murray’s letter—July 26, 1783—was 
only 19 days after Seabury’s arrival in London—July 7, 1783—seeking conse- 
cration from the English bishops. One year and four months elapsed before he 
was consecrated—November 14, 1784—by the Scottish bishops. 
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in your young States, and these formidable ones . . . You may expect 
thousands of Emigrants, who will choose the Sacraments from the hands 
of Ministers Episcopally ordained, and will continue, as formerly, to 
call such from England or New Scotland (in which a Bishop—Dr. B. 
Chandler—and College is to be settled), to supply their spiritual neces- 
sities; better then have an unexceptionable, complete Church Govern- 
ment at once within yourselves, than be constantly depending upon an- 
other people for supplies of this kind. If you are the author of the pamph- 
let on this subject, it must have been written when you despaired of 
such an amicable accomodation as has lately taken place: You might 
have expected peace or truce, without a Recognizance of Independence, 
as in the case of the Spanish and Dutch; but now that this is ratified 
in the most solemn manner, you have everything that is friendly and 
reasonable to expect from the British; they are as generous as brave, 
and you may one day combine your forces, as the Spanish and Dutch 
have done lately. There is nothing new under the sun. Your mode 
of Government would depress the present Episcopalians far below the 
level of the Presbyterians, who observe some consistence, and admit 
Episcopal Ordination, while we constantly reject theirs, and will also 
yours. But after all, without y® gift of prophecy, it may be pronounced, 
that you will never prosper as States, till you form an Ecclesiastical 
Establishment with a general Toleration. Every peaceable and good 
effect has been found from y® Establishment of Presbytery and Epis- 
copacy in Britain, for now a century, and in Switzerland. Sat verbum 


JACOB DUCHE’” TO WILLIAM WHITE 
August 11, 1783 


[The original is in the library of the New York Historical 
Society. Printed in W. S. Perry, Historical Notes and Docu- 
ments, op. cit., pp. 261-262.—Editor’s note. ] 
Asylum, Aug. 11th, 1783. 


My Dear Sir, 


... I have read your pamphlet with great attention. Reasoning, 
as you do on the ground of necessity, you are certainly right; and the 
Arguments, as well as Cases you adduce, are exactly to the Purpose. 
But I cannot conceive that any such necessity at present exists. The 
venerable old Doctrine of Apostolical Succession need not yet be given 


122Jacop Ducufé (1738-1798) : rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, Phila- 
delphia, 1775-1777; first chaplain to the Continental Congress; became a loyalist, 
and went to England; chaplain of an orphan asylum at St. George’s Fields, 
Lambeth Parish, 1778-1792; in the latter year, he returned to Philadelphia for 
the rest of his life. [See Dictionary of American Biography, V, 476-477.] 
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up. The Episcopal Clergy have only to wait with Patience, and they 
may have, if they are unanimous, a Church in each State, with a Bishop 
at its head, chosen by themselves, and regularly consecrated, without 
taking any Oaths of Supremacy, etc., and unconnected with any Civil 
or Ecclesiastical Government but their own. The Plan I would pro- 
pose would be simply this. Let the Clergy of each State (say Pennsyl- 
vania for Instance), together with Lay Deputies from each Congrega- 
tion in the State, assemble, and with due Solemnity elect one of their 
Presbyters to ye Office of Bishop. Let him preside in their Conventions, 
and agree with them upon such alterations in the Discipline and Liturgy 
of the Church of England as Circumstances have rendered necessary. 
Let him wait for an opportunity of being regularly consecrated; and 
till such opportunity offers, let the Convention meet and fix upon his 
Powers, the Mode of supporting him, and all other things that may 
contribute to ye Good Order and Government of the Church. He may 
do all the Offices of a Bishop but ordain and confirm, and he will not 
be long without receiving Power to exercise these. All this will be per- 
fectly consistent with your new Constitution. Nay, you cannot be inter- 
1upted in the completion of such a Plan, unless Mobs and Associations 
should still be suffered to exercise an illegal Power. Each Episcopal 
Church of each State to be independent of the others. Or, if for ye sake 
of Uniformity of Discipline and Worship, throughout ye States, an an- 
nual Synod or Convocation be deemed necessary, let the Bishop of each 
State, with a certain Number of his Presbyters, be sent to the Place 
appointed: but let there be no Archbishop or Patriarch. The first 
consecrated Bishop always to preside. The rest to take Precedency 
according to seniority of Consecration. Though I may never see you, 
i shall always be happy to hear of the Welfare and Increase of the 
Episcopal Church. I have much to say on this subject, and think a 
Church might now be formed more upon ye Primitive and Apostolical 
Plan in America, than any at present in Christendom 


CHARLES INGLIS TO WILLIAM WHITE 
October 22, 1783 


[The original is in the New York Historical Society 
Library. Printed in: W. S. Perry, Historical Notes and 
Documents, op. cit., pp. 262-266; J. W. Lydekker, Life and 
Letters of Charles Inglis, pp. 229-235.—Editor’s note. | 


New York, October 22nd, 1783. 
REVEREND SIR, 
Your last Letter contained many Points of Moment, which re- 


quire the most serious Consideration. Some of them could be better 
discussed at a personal Interview, which was the reason of my wishing 
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for one; but since that is now impracticable, I shall give you my senti- 
ments upon them briefly; for my present hurry in preparing to embark 
for England will not permit me to enlarge on them so fully as I would 
otherwise chuse. 

As to “the Obligation of the Episcopal Succession,’ which you 
say, “you never could find sufficient arguments to satisfy you of,” I 
need only declare that I am perfectly clear and decided in my judgment 
of it. Before I entered into Holy Orders, I was fully persuaded of the 
Truth of what is asserted in the Preface to our Ordinal—viz., “It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading Holy Scriptures and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles’ Times, there have been three Orders 
of Ministers in Christ’s Church—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” All 
my Reading and Inquiries since (and they have been diligent and im- 
partial) have served to confirm me in this Persuasion. The Episcopal 
Order originated from our Saviour Himself in the Persons of His 
Apostles; the Succession of that Order was continued by the inspired 
Apostles, who, equally under the Influence of the divine Spirit, dic- 
tated those Scriptures which are to be the Rule of Faith and Practice 
to the Christian Church to the End of Time; and also appointed those 
Ministers and that Form of Government which were ever after to con- 
tinue in the Christian Church; and I conceive that we are as much 
bound to observe their Appointment and Directions in the one case 
as in the other. 

It is evident, from Scripture and Ecclesiastical Antiquity, that 
Bishops were superior to the other two Orders; and that Ordination 
and Government were chiefly referred to them. The true State of the 
Question on this point is—Did the Apostles establish a perfect equal- 
ity between Gospel Ministers? Or, did they establish a Subordination 
among these Ministers? The latter appears as clear to me as the 
noon-day sun; nor are we more at liberty, as I hinted before, to depart 
from what they have instituted and appointed in this Respect, than we 
are to lay aside or depart from the Scriptures which they left for the 
rule of our Faith and Practice. If they were unerringly guided by 
the Divine Spirit in one Case, they were so in the other also; and it is 
certain Fact, that for 1500 years after our Saviour’s Time, there was 
no regular Ordination or Ecclesiastical Government but what was of 
the Episcopal Kind. 

But enough of this Head in an amicable, short Letter to a Brother; 
and I shall only observe further—that few Things have more confirmed 
my Sentiments on this Subject than the poor, flimsy Evasions that have 
been used by Men, otherwise respectable, to elude the Force of those 
Arguments which have been drawn from Paul’s Epistles, and the primi- 
tive Writers in Behalf of Episcopacy. These ten would laugh at such 
Evasions in any other Case where their judgement was not byassed or 
predetermined. 

You say that “some settled mode must be adopted for the electing 
the principal Pastor of the Church;” and then ask, “By whom is this to 
be done?” I answer, if by principal Pastors you mean the Incumbents 
of Parishes, I apprehend the Right of Presentation should in general 
remain in the same Hands as formerly. Thus the Election of a Rector 
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in Philadelphia and New York, or, in other Words, the Right of Pre- 
sentation, is vested in the Church Wardens and Vestry, and should 
continue in the same Hands. Where the Legislature, by a publick Law, 
makes Provision for the Support of Clergymen, it has a right to pre- 
scribe the mode of electing or appointing those Clergymen to particular 
Parishes, as was the Case, if I remember right, in Maryland formerly. 
But, in my Opinion, it would be best, on many accounts, that on the 
Demise or Removal of an Incumbent, the Church Wardens and Vestry 
of each Parish should have the Right of chusing a Succession; and 
even where the State has made legal Provision for the Clergy, I think 
this Mode preferable to any other; granting no more to the Governor 
than the authority to Induct the Person chosen. If by principal Pastors, 
you mean Bishops, I think the Clergy of each State should have the 
Right of Electing, with the Governor’s Approbation, But it is time 
enough to talk of this Point, when it shall please God to grant this essen- 
tial Benefit to the Episcopal Churches in America. 

You say,—"*That some Alterations in our Liturgy are become nec- 
essary in Consequence of a Change of Circumstances,” which is un- 
doubtedly true; and ask, “By whom are those changes to be made?” 
I answer—by the Clergy, without Doubt; yet still with the Concert and 
Approbation of the Civil Authority. I suppose that all the State- 
Holy Days, such as November 5th, January 30th, etc., will be laid aside 
in the Thirteen States. The Collects for the King and Royal Family 
must be altered and adapted to to the present State of Things; for in 
Publick Worship, Prayers for the Civil Rulers of the State should 
never be omitted. And here I cannot but express my Wish that Har- 
mony and Uniformity might take place among all the Episcopal 
Churches; which can only be effected by the Clergy of several States 
consulting each other, and agreeing to adopt the same Collects for this 
Purpose. Were a Bishop settled in America, this point would be easily 
accomplished; without one, I apprehend Difficulties will arise. 

You say—‘The Trial and Deposition of irregular Clergymen is 
to be provided for, and it is to be hoped that this will not be done at 
pleasure, but under reasonable Laws;” and ask, “By whom are such 
Laws to be made?” To this I reply—That Clergymen are amenable 
equally with Laymen, to the Laws of the State, and are punishable by 
those Laws, if they transgress them. But as to any proper Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, by which Irregularities in Clergymen, not cognizable by the 
Civil Laws, shall be censured or punished, it is not to be expected untill 
you have Bishops, and some regular System of Church Government 
is settled. I mean not that Bishops should be vested with Arbitrary 
Power; or that they should censure and depose at Pleasure. They are 
tu be guided by Canons, which point out the Duty of Clergymen, and 
according to which the latter should be judged. Our Church has al- 
ready provided several such Canons; and if any more such should be 
required in this Country, the Clergy, in conjunction with a Bishop or 
Bishops, are the Persons by whom they should be enacted. 

Some years since, I drew up a Plan for an American Episcopate 
which met with the Approbation of several of the most respectable 
Characters in England, as well as America. Give me leave to tran- 
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scribe a few Extracts from it, which will partly convey my Sentiments 
on the Subject. It was proposed in that Plan— 

“That two or more Protestant Bishops of the Church of England 
[be] appointed to reside in America. 

“That they are not to have any temporal Authority whatever, nor 
interfere with the Rights or Emoluments of Governors. 

“That their proper Business shall be to Ordain and Superintend 
the Clergy, and Confirm such as chuse to be Confirmed. 

“That they may hold Visitations, assemble the Clergy of their 
respective Dioceses in Convocations, where the Clergy shall be their 
Assessors or Assistants; and that, in those Convocations, such matters 
only shall be transacted as relate to the Conduct of the Clergy, or to 
the Order and Government of the Churches. 

“That they be vested with Authority to censure delinquent Clergy- 
men according to the Nature of their Offence; and to proceed even 
to Deprivation, in Cases which may require it, after a regular Trial; 
the Courts in which such Trials are held to consist of the Clergy of 
the Provinces respectively where the Delinquent Persons reside; and 
the Bishop to pronounce the sentence of Deprivation, according to 
Canon 122.” 

Here it is supposed that there are Canons or Laws by which the 
Delinquent Person is to be tried, and according to which the Court is to 
proceed in the Trial; that each Clergyman, as an Assisstant to the 
Bishop, has a Vote in acquiting or condemning; and that the Bishop, 
according to his Function and Superiority of his Order, pronounces 
or delivers whatever Sentence the Court may award. On such a Plan, 
arbitary Sway and Oppression are wholly excluded. It may be proper 
to observe that the Canons, like the Liturgy, will require a Revision. 
The Canons as they now stand, are applicable to the State of Things 
in England, where they were made; but many of them are not so in 
America; and therefore, some should be altered, others wholly omitted, 
and others again perhaps added, when a Bishop is settled in this 
Country; for, untill you have a Bishop, you can have no Centre of 
Union, nor can you act with Regularity and Order in Matters of this 
Sort. I could say much more on this Subject, but really have not Time. 

I must be candid in telling you that I can neither see the propriety 
or the Advantage of the Scheme you propose—to join Laymen with 
Clergymen for enacting Ecclesiastical Laws, trying delinquent Clergy- 
men, etc., as “a Collective Body, to whom the extraordinary Occasions 
of our Churches may be referred.” This certainly, if I understand you 
right, is not the Plan of the Church of England. Many Inconveniences 
will unquestionably attend it—the Advantages are doubtful. Instead 
of attracting Lay-Members to the Church, I apprehend it would be 
productive of endless Broils between the Laity and Clergy—probably 
of Oppression to the latter. The Clergy are already amenable to 
the Civil Power for Civil Offences; is not that sufficient? Are not 
Clergymen the best Judges of Ecclesiastical Offences? And of the 
properest Methods to reclaim their erring Brethren? which is pre- 
ferable to punishment, if it can be effected? 
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There is little Doubt but that a Clergyman of good Character, who 
went to England properly recommended, with the Consent of the State 
from whence he went, and where he was afterwards to reside, would 
be consecrated a Bishop. An Act of Parliament indeed would be nec- 
essary to empower the Bishops in England to consecrate without ad- 
ministering the State-Oaths; but I am confident this Act might be ob- 
tained. I am almost a Convert to your Opinion, that it would be best 
to request the Bishops in England to chuse a proper Person there, 
a Man of Abilities, Piety, liberal Sentiments, and unblemished Morals, 
ior the First American Bishop. All circumstances considered it would 
be better than to send a Person from hence. There would be fewer 
Objections to a Stranger, who had never been in America, and was 
clear of having taken any part in our late unhappy Divisions, both in 
England and America, than against an American Clergyman, however 
respectable his Character might be. But a Bishop is absolutely neces- 
sary, and either Way he ought by all Means to be obtained. The great 
Point is to procure the Consent and Approbation of the Legislature 
of some State to the Measure—if this is done, the Rest will be easy. 
And here, I must tell you my only Hope is from Maryland or Virginia. 
Nothing of this Kind is to be expected from the Northern States. Con- 
sider this Matter, and try what you can do with your friends in Mary- 
land. The Church of God calls for your Assistance, and that of all its 
worthy Members, and it is their indispensable Duty to afford that 
Assistance as far as it is their Power 


[The rest of the letter is not directly concerned with The 
Case. It may be found in Lydekker, op. cit., pp. 233-235; and in 
Perry, op. cit., pp. 265-266.—Editor’s note. | 


SAMUEL PROVOOST*** TO JAMES DUANE™* 
[c. 1783] 
[This letter is mentioned in Bird Wilson’s Memoir of the 


Life of the Right Reverend William White, D. D.... 
(Philadelphia, 1839) p. 87, as follows :] 


“After the publication of it [The Case], a copy was sent to Dr. 
(afterwards Bishop) Provoost, at Dr. White’s desire, by Mr. Duane, 


123SaMUEL Provoost (1742-1815): assistant minister in Trinity Church, New 
York, 1766-1771; in retirement, 1771-1784, at East Camp in Dutchess County, New 
York; rector of Trinity Church, New York, 1784-1800; first bishop of New York, 
1787-1815, but after 1801 he was only bishop in name, as he resigned all active 
jurisdiction in that year. [See Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 249 250; 
E. Clowes Chorley “Samuel Provoost. . .” in Historica MaGazine. . . . Vol. 
II (1933), June: pp. 1-25; Sept.: pp. 1-16.] : 

124James DuANE (1773-1797): jurist; member of the Continental Congress ; 
mayor of New York, 1784-1789. He was an active and generous churchman. 
The township of Duanesburg (created in 1765), 20 miles west of Albany, was 
almost entirely owned by him. Built and endowed Christ Church, Duanesburg, 
1793, which still flourishes. [See Dictionary of American Biography, V, 465-466; 
George E. DeMille, History of the Diocese of Albany (Philadelphia, 1946) .] 
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then in congress. This produced a letter from that gentleman to Mr 
Duane, approbatory of the pamphlet, and mentioning some facts which 
the author thought much to the purpose of the main object of it.” 


{Wilson quotes, as a reference: “Letter to Bishop 
Hobart, of 17th October 1805.” This letter seems to be lost. 
It is not in the Hobart MSS in the New York Historical Soci- 
ety, nor is it printed in the Hobart correspondence, Archives of 
the General Convention.—Editor’s note. | 


JOHN STUART TO WILLIAM WHITE 
March 17, 1784 


{The original of this letter has not been found. It is not 
among the White Papers in the New York Historical Society. 
The following excerpt, probably based on a draft of the letter, 
comes from E. B. O’Callaghan, Documentary History of the 
State of New York (Albany, 1851) Vol. IV, p. 515, who 
used material furnished by Stuart’s grandson, George Okill 
Stuart, of Quebec. A search for the papers of this younger 
Stuart in various Canadian collections was without results. 

For Stuart, see J. W. Lydekker, “The Rev. John Stuart, 
D. D. (1740-1811), Missionary to the Mohawks,” in His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, Vol. XI (1942), pp. 18-64. The excerpt 
from the letter is reprinted on p. 50.—Editor’s note. | 


{Cataraqui, Canada] 
March 17, 1784 


A copy of this pamphlet [The Case] was sent by the author to 
Stuart, who admitted that it opened a “new Field of Thought,” 
added : 


“Notwithstanding, I am still clogged with my old Prejudices 
in regard to the Divine Right and uninterrupted Succession 
of Episcopacy, yet I must confess that you have said more 
and with greater Plausibility than the Subject, at first View, 
seemed to promise. I admire and reverence that Spirit of 
Moderation and Candour that breathes through the whole Per- 
formance, and at the same time lament the Period (is) so un- 
fortunate as to require the Exertion of such Talents in such a 
Cause. I hope the present Complexion of the Times will 
free you from having Recourse to such an Expedient which I 
am confident nothing but Necessity can have forced you to 
adopt.” 


: 
Mr. 
and 
: 


“THE CASE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCHES” 
= 


ABRAHAM BEACH" TO WILLIAM WHITE 
April 13, 1784 


[| The original is in the library of the New York Historical 
Society. Printed in W. S. Perry, Historical Notes and Docu- 
ments, op. cit., p. 11—Editor’s note.| 


New Brunswick 13th April 1784 


REVEREND SIR 


I am much obliged to you for the Pamphlet [The Case] you was 
(sic) so kind to send me. I had the Pleasure of reading it on its 
first Publication, and am happy to agree with you in every particular, 
excepting the Nece-sity of receding from ancient usages. If this neces- 
sity existed in time of War, I cannot think that it does at Present; 
and as you convey the same idea in yr. letter,’*® I flatter myself our 
sentiments on Church Government entirely agree. . . . 


125ABRAHAM Beacu (1740-1828): S. P. G. missionary at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 1767-1784. Initiated the first interstate meeting of May 11, 1784, 
looking towards the union of the Episcopal churches. Leader in organizing the 
Diocese of New Jersey. Assistant minister, Trinity Church, New York, 1784- 
1813. Active in organizing the national Church, 1785-1789. President of the 
House of Deputies, 1801, 1804, 1808. In retirement at New Brunswick, 1813 until 
his death. [See Walter H. Stowe, “The Rev. Abraham Beach. . .” in HistoricaL 
MaGazine, III (1934), 76-95; V (1936), 122-141; W. B. Sprague, Annals of the 
American Pulpit (New York, 1859), V, 255-266.] 

126Not found. 


Appendix II 
Later Statements by William White Concerning 
“The Case”’ 


FROM A LETTER BY WHITE TO CHARLES INGLIS 
May 29, 1783 


|The letter itself, discussing The Case, appears to be lost. Inglis, 
in his answer of June 9, 1783 (see above, Appendix I, No. 3), quotes 
trom it:| 


You[{White] . . . . own—that “you are not wedded to the 
particular plan proposed ;” and your good sense has prudently 
directed you—‘to delay rather than forward measures to ac- 
complish the Object in Contemplation, with Hopes of its being 
undertaken with better Information.” You desire to know my 
Sentiments as to “the Measures to be pursued for the con- 
tinuance of our Church.” ... 


FROM A LETTER BY WHITE TO CHARLES INGLIS 
1783 


{This letter also seems to be lost. White must have written it 
sometime between June 9 and October 22, 1783. Inglis wrote White 
under the latter date, and the following passage helps us to fix the ap- 
proximate date of White’s letter to Inglis: 


“Your last letter has lain by me unanswered a long time, owing 

to the situation of my family. Mrs. Inglis then lay at the 
Point of Death, and called for every little Attention and As- 
sistance that I could give. She languished on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, which was the 35th Day since she had tasted any kind 

of solid Food, and very little Liquid, and then expired. Dur- 

ing that Period also, my three Children had the Meazles in 
Succession, and each of them so badly, that their Lives were 

in the utmost Danger. . .” 

White’s letter was probably dated in August or September, 1783. 


Its contents can be partly reconstructed from the quotations in Inglis’ 
answer of October 22, 1783 (see above, Appendix I, No. 6) :] 
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As to “the Obligation of the Episcopal Succession,” 
which you [White] say, “you never could find sufficient argu- 
ments to satisfy you of,” ..... 

You say that “some settled mode must be adopted for the 
electing the principal Pastor of the Church;” and then ask, 
“By whom is this to be done?” 

You say,—“‘That some Alterations in our Liturgy are 
become necessary in Consequence of a Change of Circum- 
stances,” . .. .; and ask, “By whom are those changes to be 
made ?” 

You say—‘‘The Trial and Deposition of irregular Clergy- 
men is to be provided for, and it is to be hoped that this will 
not be done at pleasure, but under reasonable Laws;” and 
ask, “By whom are such Laws to be made?” 

‘ ... the Scheme you propose—to join Laymen with Clergy- 

men for enacting Ecclesiastical Laws, trying delinquent Clergy- 

men, etc., as “a Collective Body, to whom the extraordinary 

Occasions of our Churches may be referred.” 


WHITE’S STATEMENT OF 1805 


[In 1805, a literary controversy on Episcopacy between John 
Henry Hobart'*’? and the Presbyterian minister, Dr. William Linn,’** 
gave White occasion for some statements concerning the pamphlet pub- 
lished 23 years before. The struggle was fought in the columns of the 
Albany Centinel, initiated by Dr. Linn’s strictures on episcopacy in 
that journal under the head of “Miscellanies, No. ix.” Thomas Y. 


127JoHN Henry Hopart (1775-1830) grew up in Philadelphia under Bishop 
White’s spiritual direction. At the time of this controversy, Hobart was an as- 
sistant minister of Trinity Church, New York City. In 1811, he was consecrated 
assistant bishop of New York, but was in fact the real leader of the diocese be- 
cause Bishop Moore was stricken with paralysis. When Moore died in 1816, 
Hobart became diocesan. He ranks with White and Seabury among the three 
greatest bishops of the American Episcopal Church. [See any standard history 
of the Episcopal Church, or Dictionary of American Biography, 1X, 93-94, or E. 
Clowes Chorley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church (New 
York, 1946) index passim.]} 

128WILLIAM LiInN (1752-1808) was born in Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. His 
father and grandfather had come from North Ireland to Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1732. William was graduated at the College of New Jersey (Princeton) 
in 1772, ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1775, and served as a chaplain 
in the Continental army. Pastor, Big Spring (now Newville) Pennsylvania, 
1777-1784; president of Washington College, Maryland, 1784-1785; and in 
charge of the Collegiate Dutch Church, New York City, 1786-1805, when ill 
health compelled him to retire. Apparently, he was living in or about Albany, 
New York, at the time of this controversy, and shortly before his death he was 
chosen president of Union College, but was not inaugurated. “Dr. Linn was a 
pulpit orator of much power.” [See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biogra- 
phy, III, 733.] 
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Hlow,'** a brilliant young lawyer, immediately answered him, and be- 
fore the controversy was over the Rev. Frederick Beasley,'*° Hobart, and 
White had joined the fray. 


In the following year, Hobart reprinted the whole of this material 
in a special volume: 


A Collection of the Essays on the subject of Episcopacy 
which originally appeared in the Albany Centinel and which 
are ascribed principally to the Rev. Dr. Linn, the Rev. Mr. 
Beasley, and Thomas Y. How, Esq. (New York, Printed by 
T. and J. Swords, No. 160 Pearl Street, 1806). 


The preface, signed by Hobart, explains more or less directly, but 
unmistakably in each case, the authorship of each of the articles which, 
according to the custom of the time, had been published under well- 
sounding pseudonyms. It appears that “An Episcopalian,” who signs 
as author of three of these articles (pp. 174-177, 201-203. 203-206) is 
“the author of a pamphlet generally ascribed to a distinguished Clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church,” i. e. William White. 

The second half of the book centers around White’s pamphlet, in 
an exchange of criticism by the Presbyterian clergyman and defense by 
Hobart and White himself. White states in his autobiographical Letter 
to Bishop Hobart of 1819: 


“The Defence of y® Pamphlet against y® Misunderstandings 


of your Opponent, which he had y® Candour to acknowlege, 
is in two Documents signed ‘An Episcopalian’, written by me, 
which you published for me pending your Controversy.” 


White’s three articles (not two, as he states above) are pretty re- 
petitious, and do not contribute many new ideas. It does not seem 


'29THOMAS YARDLEY How was at the time of this controversy a lawyer, one 
of the group of brilliant young men who fell under the spell of Hobart’s leader- 
ship. In 1808 he was ordained by Hobart, and became an assistant minister of 
Trinity Church, New York. His exceptional gifts may be gauged from his work, 
A Vindication of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in a Series of Letters Ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D.... (New York, 1816) pp. xxxvi, 492. 
In 1819, Hobart, to his great grief, had to depose him. How reformed, resumed the 
practice of law, and was a power in founding St. Paul’s Church, Brownsville, now 
in the diocese of Central New York. 

130FREDERICK BEASLEY (1777-1845) was born in Edenton, North Carolina, the 
son of a planter. In 1797 he graduated with high honors from the College of 
New Jersey (now Princeton), and for the next two years he studied philosophy 
and theology under its president, Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, while serving as 
a tutor. Like Hobart, with whom his friendship began at this time, Beasley could 
not stand Calvinism, and in 1801 he was ordered deacon in the Episcopal Church, 
and the following year, priest. Rector, St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
1802-1803; St. Peter’s Church, Albany, New York, 1803-1809; St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, 1809-1813; provost and professor of moral philosophy, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1813-1828; St. Michael’s Church, Trenton, New Jersey, 1829-1836. 
In the latter year, he retired and lived in Elizabeth, New Jersey, until his death. 
Beasley attained some distinction as a philosopher, and published many sermons, 
pamphlets, and books. One son, Mercer Beasley (1815-1897), became a distin- 
guished jurist of New Jersey. [See Dictionary of American Biography, II, 98.] 
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worth-while to reprint them here in full. Only the following passages 
from White’s first and third articles might deserve consideration :] 


FROM WHITE’S ARTICLE I OF A COLLECTION ... P. 176 


.... The ground on which the plea for a temporary departure 
[from Episcopacy] rested, was soon done away. The pamph- 
let is dated in 1782; the preliminaries of peace were signed at 
Paris, in the latter end of autumn in the same year ; and tidings 
of them reached this country early in 1783; it having been for 
some time known that negotiations were begun. After this 
the necessity ceased, and the author’s persisting in his proposal 
would have been little to the credit of his sincerity. 


FROM WHITE’S ARTICLE III OF A COLLECTION ... P. 204 


.... You [Linn] continue to lament that the government of the 
Episcopal Church was not founded on the plan represented in 
the pamphlet. I know of no difference of principle, unless it 
should be considered as such, that there was not a temporary 
departure from Episcopacy ; the ground for which you acknowl- 
edge to have been done away You add, the author ex- 
pected the necessity to continue longer. Probably he did; and 
he may have thought with many judicious persons, that 
the armies of Britain would be withdrawn, without an acknowl- 
edgment of our independence for some years; as had been 
done in the contest between Spain and the Netherlands. What 
would this prove, but that the author was mistaken, and that 
the war ended much more to his satisfaction, and probably to 
yours, than he had expected. But you think the Episcopal 
Church might have continued to have the three orders, although 
giving up the succession; and that this would have led to her 
union with other Churches; that is, she might have given up 
what she conceives to be a constituent part of her institutions, 
and coeval with her holy religion: in the mere doing of which 
I see little ground of union with others; but much ground of 
disunion with herself. 

| Then follows a long remark on “mutual forbearance and 
good will.’’] 


WHITE’S STATEMENT IN HIS “CHARGE” OF 1807 


[From A Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Delivered . . . May 27, 1807. 
By William White, D. D., Bishop of the Said Church ( Philadelphia: 
Printed at the Office of the United States Gazette, 1807) pp. 56.] 


The charge discusses, on pp. 40-46, “the subject of episcopacy,” 
for which it gives evidences Biblical and otherwise. 
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An Appendix, pp. 51-56, elaborates on this subject as follows: 


The author of the foregoing charge avails himself of the 
occasion of publishing it, to record the circumstances of a 
former transaction: And what he is about to state is designed 
principally for the information of his clerical brethren ; whom it 
concerns, so far as they may be desirous of a consistency of 
conduct in their bishop. 

The transaction alluded to was his writing and publish- 
ing of a pamphlet under the title of “The case of the episcopal 
churches in the United States considered.” It appears from the 
title page to have been edited in 1782; and it was advertised 
for the first time, on the sixth day of August in that year, in 
the newspaper of Messrs. John Dunlap and David C. Clay- 
pole ;*** but it had been from the press, and many copies of 
it had been distributed, some days before. 

In a controversy which took place about two years ago,"*? 
in the state of New York, on the subject of the episcopacy, a 
writer on the non-episcopalian side of the question gave many 
large extracts from the pamphlet; some of which were ex- 
hibited in such a way, as made them convey sentiments very 
different from those intended by the author. This, however, 
may be presumed to have been not done designedly ; from the 
candour with which the writer afterwards corrected what had 
been complained of to him, as mistakes. 

Since that time, it has come to the knowledge of the 
author, that there has prevailed in some quarters an idea, origi- 
nating in want of attention to circumstances, that the pamph- 
let was published after the probable appearance of a peace. 
This represents him as doing what would have been very 
reprehensible in his own opinion: But it is not the fact; as 
will be seen by any one who may compare the date already 
noticed, and which may be seen on any file of the then Pennsyl- 
vania Packet, with the publick transactions which preceded 
and those which followed. The first event which opened the 
prospect of a peace, was a communication from sir Guy Carle- 
ton and admiral Digby, dated August 2; transmitted by 
general Washington to congress and noticed on their journal 
August 

To guard against other misconceptions, there is here sub- 
joined an epitome of the publication and the motive to it. 

It began with stating certain changes in the form of the 
episcopal churches; not affecting principle, but dictated by a 
change of circumstances. Thére followed a scheme for the 
organizing of representative bodies of our churches, on prin- 


181S¢¢ above, reprint of advertisement, back of title page. 

182S¢¢ above, Appendix II, No. 3 

188The date is incorrect: it was August 9th. See above, Introduction, Note 
#6. The reading of the letter is not recorded in the Journals; in the modern edi- 
tion (Library of Congress, Washington, 1914, Vols. 22-23) it is mentioned in an 
editor’s note (p. 460). 
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ciples similar to those which have been since adopted and are 
now acted on. This scheme included a superiority in each dis- 
trict, of one clergyman over the others. But as the episcopal 
succession could not at the time be obtained, the pamphilet re- 
commended “to include in the proposed frame of government a 
general approbation of episcopacy and a declaration of an 
intention to procure the succession as soon as conveniently 
may be; but in the mean time, to carry the plan into effect, 
without waiting for the succession.”'** The former part of 
the proposal was considered as required by the principles of 
the body interested ; and the latter was thought dictated by the 
necessity of the case. This and every other principle included 
in the performance was supported by such authorities from 
established writers of the church of England, as were supposed 
applicable, 

The motive to the proposal, was the declining condition 
of our churches, taken in connexion with the state of publick 
affairs. With many well informed persons of both the parties 
of the day, there prevailed the opinion, strongly countenanced 
by the proceedings of the British government and parliament, 
that there was an end of military operations in America for 
the present; but at the same time the expectation, that, as on 
former occasions of struggles between dominant countries and 
their dependencies, many years would elapse before the ac- 
knowlegment of American independence. This idea had 
been adopted by the author, and was not superseded until the 
communication already noticed: But from the day of its being 
given to the publick, he dropt all thoughts of taking any meas- 
ures to carry into effect the temporary expedient that had been 
proposed ; still hoping, that the performance might be of use 
as to some important points not involved in that expedient. 

Ha’ the expected arrangements taken place, the obtain- 
ing of the succession from the church of England would have 
been out of the question. Her claims on us, in alliance with 
those of the civil and the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown, 
would have remained. Such a situation might be expected 
to have rendered all other episcopal churches scrupulous of 
interference. Besides, a great proportion of ourselves would 
have been principled against applying to them, while the claims 
alluded to had continued: And then, as to intercourse with 
an episcopacy, in any portion of the dominions of Great 
Britain, it might have been expected to have been an object 
of jealousy to our civil rulers. 

In the mean time, our churches were declining, almost to 
non-existence. In this state, there were but three clergymen ; 
and, for a time, there had been but one, the author of this 
statemen!. In the states immediately south of us, most of the 
clergy had ceased to officiate on the ceasing of the establish- 


184 See above, Cnapter IV of The Case... 
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ment; some, as considering their ecclesiastical connexion dis- 
solved by that event ; and others, because there had been exacted 
an oath of allegiance to the states, as essential to the permission 
of all publick ministry. To the northward, the clergy were 
almost universally restrained from officiating, by reasons which 
would have continued under the state of things supposed. 

In the bringing of the subject before the publick, there 
Was no argument in proof of the claims of episcopacy. The 
reason was, that the time and the subject rendered the oc- 
casion the most improper that could have been taken, for such 
a challenge of controversy. To have addressed ourselves in 
any shape to our fellow-christians of other communions, would 
have given scope to a disposition, if it existed in any, to inter- 
meddle in our concerns. Not only so, if any among ourselves 
had been tempted to found a popularity on a levelling of the 
ministerial orders ; and of this there existed some apprehension ; 
the safest way, in regard to them, was to consider the prin- 
ciple of the episcopacy, as not subject to argument and decision 
by vote; as involved in the very terms on which our societies 
had been constituted and the houses belonging to them built; 
and therefore as not to be relinquished, but by those who should 
see cause to relinquish the communion. 

Such was the pamphlet; and such were the views which 
governed in the drafting of it. The author yet believes, that, 
under the state of things contemplated, some such expedient as 
that proposed must have been resorted to; although, had the 
proposal been delayed a little longer, the happy change of pros- 
pects would have prevented the appearance of the pamphlet; 
unless with considerable alterations. 

To those who judge the proposed expedient inadmissible 
in any extremitv; and who may happen to peruse this ap- 
pendix; the author says no more, than what may prevent re- 
presentations, founded on a mistake of the time when the 
proposal was made. To those who, being adverse to the 
apostolick origin of episcopacy, have considered him as having 
consented with them in opinion ; he is ready to declare, on every 
suitable opportunity, that the contrary was intended to be im- 
plied, and that it is obvious, according to his conceptions, on the 
face of the performance. And he assures all who may think 
the matter worthy of their attention, that his sentiments, such 
as they are, have been formed without intended accomodation 
to the opinions of men of any description; or even to the de- 
cisions of the church to which he belongs; although it is great 
satisfaction, to find them sanctioned by her; and by the ablest 
writers of the church from which she is descended, if he rightly 
apprehends their meaning. 


“THE CASE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCHES” 
WHITE'S STATEMENT OF 1819 


[From White’s autographic copy (made December 18, 1830) of his 
autobiographical Letter to Bishop Hobart, September 1, 1819. The 
original manuscript is in the collections of the Church Historical Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia, and the quotation below is on pp. 70-71. It was first 
quoted and printed (in part) by Bird Wilson, Memoir of the Life °f 
the Right Reverend William White, D. D. (Philadelphia 1839) p. 81. 


On y® taking of Place of y® Peace of 1783, a new Respon- 
sibility was induced on the Consciences of y® few of us remain- 
ing of y® old Stock of Clergy. Not long before, despairing of 
a speedy Acknowlegement of our Independence, altho’ 
there was not likely to be more of War & perceiving our 
Ministry gradually approaching to Annihilation, I wrote & 
published a small Pamphlet, called “The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches considered.” It has been faulted, from Inattention 
to y® precise Time of its being issued; & you will recollect y® 
Use made of it above 20 Years afterwards, in a Controversy 
in which you were a Party.’** I rest y® Matter on y® Ex- 
planation given in y® Postscript to my Charge delivered & 
printed in 1807.1% The Defence of y® Pamphlet against y® 
Misunderstandings of your Opponent, which he had y® Can- 
dour to acknowlege, is in two Documents signed “An Epis- 
copalian”, written by me, which you published for me pending 
your Controversy. 


[See below, No. 8, for the Note he added to this in 1830.] 


WHITE’S STATEMENT OF 1820 


[From William White, M:moirs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1st ed. (Philadelphia, 1820) pp. 81-83. See below, No. 10, 


for references to the 2d edition. | 


The connexion of this with a pamphlet published in the 
summer of 1783,?8" by the author, although without his name; 
in which pamphlet was the first public suggestion, tending to 
the introduction of the laity into our ecclesiastical councils ; in- 
duces the taking of this opportunity of declaring, that, after 
the years which have passed, there does not appear to his mind 
any cause to retract the leading sentiments of that performance. 
The necessity urged in it ceased to exist, within a short time 


1385S ee above, Appendix II, No. 3. 


1836S ¢e above, Appendix II, No. 4. 
187The date is incorrect: it should be 1782. See above, Introduction. 
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after the publication ; and therefore, all thoughts of the measure 
intended to have been founded on it, were laid aside. But had 
Great Britain dropt the war, yet continued her claims; as 
many judicious persons expected would be the case ; and as had 
happened formerly, between Spain and the United Netherlands ; 
it is difficult to perceive, how any thing materially different 
from what is recommended in that pamphlet, could have con- 
tinued us as a religious society, in existence.'** Soon after 
the publication of the pamphlet, the author found himself in 
danger of being involved in a dispute with the clergy of Con- 
necticut ; in the name of whom, assembled in convention, their 
secretary, the Rev. Abraham Jarvis, addressed a letter ;'°* com- 
plaining of the performance, although doubtless mistaking the 
object of it. The letter was answered—it is hoped in a friendly 
manner—and there the matter ended. The same convention, 
in the address sent by them to the archbishop of York,'*® al- 
luded to the pamphlet, as evidence of a design entertained to 
set up an episcopacy, on the ground of presbyterial and lay 
authority. No personal animosity became the result of this 
misapprehension; and other events have manifested consent 
in all matters essential to ecclesiastical discipline. Before the 
author’s subsequent visit to England, he knew that his pamphlet 
had been in the hands of the archbishop'*'—not the prelate 
to whom the convention had addressed their letter—of York,*** 
the chair of Canterbury being recently vacated by the decease 
of Dr. Cornwallis, and the appointment of his successor being 
not yet known in America. The latter, Abp. Moore, did not 
express any dissatisfaction with the pamphlet, or with the 
author on its account; nor has any other English prelate, so far 
as is known to him. It had been enclosed to Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister, when there was officially sent to him 
the address of the convention of 1785 to the archbishops and 
bishops of England, and was by him delivered to the archbishop 
of Canterbury.’ 


138In a note at this place, White adds: 
“It is not to be supposed, that under such circumstances, the non-juring 
bishops of Scotland, labouring under penal laws, not executed indeed, but 
to which they were obnoxious, and studying to live in quiet submission to 
an authority which they did not acknowledge, would have provoked it by 
the measure in question, It is equally improbable, that any kingdom, the 
establishment of which was protestant and episcopalian, would have pro- 
voked Great-Britain by an intercourse with those whom she would have 
considered as her subjects in rebellion.” 
1389S ee above, Appendix I, No. 1. 
140See above, Appendix I, No. 2. 
M41Joun Moore (1730-1805) archbishop of Canterbury, 1783-1805. 
142The meaning of this twisted sentence can only be: 
“not the prelate of York to whom the convention had addressed 
their letter.” 
143Here follows in White’s Memoirs the footnote which is reproduced below 
as Statement No. 7. 
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“THE CASE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCHES” 
WHITE’S ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF 1820 


[From William White, Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1st ed. (Philadelphia, 1820), footnote, pp. 83-84. See below, 
No. 10, for references to the 2d edition. ] 


The pamphlet, written at a time, when there were few 
episcopalian pulpits in the United States from which the sound 
of the Gospel was heard, was to the following effect: 

It proposed the combining of the clergy and of repre- 
sentatives of the congregations, in convenient districts, with 
a representative body of the whole, nearly on the plan subse- 
quently adopted. This ecclesiastical representative was to 
make a declaration approving of episcopacy, and professing a 
determination to possess the succession when it could be ob- 
tained ; but they were to carry the plan into immediate act. 

The expedient was sustained by the plea of necessity, and 
by opinions of various authors of the church of England, ac- 
knowledging a valid ministry under circumstances similar to 
those of the existing case, although less imperious. It was 
also alleged, that as much as what was now proposed might 
be seen to be implied, in the ground on which episcopacy rests 
in the institutions of the church of England, and in the defences 
of it by her most celebrated divines. Although reference was 
had to the position of the church, that “from the apostles’ 
time, there have been in the church of Christ, the three orders 
of bishops, priests and deacons ;” nothing was said in proof of 
the fact; because it was not questioned in this church; and be- 
cause argument to the effect would have been indiscreet, as to 
be stated above. 


WHITE’S STATEMENT OF 1830 


[Autographic “Note No. 21, Added Dec 21, 1830, p. 71, End,” 
by White to his autobiographical Letter to Bishop Hobart, September 
1, 1819 (see above, No. 5). It was first printed in full (with changes 
in spelling) by Bird Wilson, Memoir of William White, op. cit., pp. 
86-87. ] 


In agreement with y® Sentiments expressed in that Pam- 
phlet, I am still of Opinion, that in an Exigency in which a duly 
authorized Ministry cannot be obtained, y® paramount Duty of 
preaching y® Gospel, & y® worshipping of God on y® Terms of 
y® christian Covenant, should go on, in y® best Manner which 
Circumstances permit. In regard to y® Episcopacy, I think, 
that it should be sustained, as y® Government of y® Church 
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from y® Time of y® Apostles, but without criminnating y® 
Ministry of other Churches: as is y® Course taken by the 
Church of England. 


WHITE’S STATEMENT OF 1832 
[On the blank pages at the end of a copy of his 


Charge on the Subject of Revivals, Delivered before the Forty- 
eighth Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania and Ad- 
dressed to the Clerical Members of the Convention. Printed 
by order of the Convention, Philadelphia, 1832, 


White entered a statement concerning the old pamphlet. This entry 
was reproduced in photolithographic facsimile by Thomas H. Mont- 
gomery : 


“Ms. Note on The Church in America, by William White, 
1747-1836” (New York, Easter Tide, 1877). 


and was printed in (1) Horace W. Smith, The Life and Correspondence 
of the Rev. William Smith (Philadelphia, 1880) Vol. II, pp. 502-503; 
(2) W.S. Perry, in the Church Review, Vol. 50 (1887), pp. 180-181. 


The statement in its beginning refers to the following passage in 
the Charge: 


“Brethren, it is bordering on the half of a century since the date 
of the incipient measures of your bishop, for the organizing of 
our Church out of the wreck of the Revolution.” 


The wording of the MS. Note is as follows :] 


Those Measures began with y® Authors Pamphlet entitled 
“The Case of y® Episcopal Churches in y® United States con- 
sidered.” The Circumstances attached to that Publication are 
y® following. 

The Congregations of our communion throughout y® U. 
States were approaching to Annihilation. Altho’ within this 
City, three espiscopal Clergymen, inclucing y® Author, were 
resident & officiating; y® Church over y® rest of y® State had 
become deprived of their Clergy during y® War, either by 
Death, or by Departure for England. In y® Eastern States, 
with two or three Exceptions, there was a Cessation of y® Ex- 
ercises of y® Pulpit ; owing to y® necessary Disuse of y® Prayers 
for y® former Civil Rulers. In Maryland & in Virginia, where 
y® Church had enjoied (sic) civil Establishments, on y® ceasing 
of these, y® Incumbents of y® Parishes, almost without Excep- 
tion ceased to officiate. Farther South, y® Condition of y® 
Church was not better, to say y® least. At y® Time in question, 
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there had occurred some Circumstances which prompted y® 
Hope of a Discontinuance of y® War: but, that it would be with 
y® acknowlegement of American Independence, there was 
little Reason to expect. 

On y® 6th of August 1782, y® Congress, as noticed on their 
printed Journal of that Day,'**, received a Communication from 
Sir Guy Carleton & Admiral Digby, dated y® 24 of that Month, 
which gave y® first Opening of y® Prospect of Peace. The 
Pamphlet had been advertised for Sale in y® “Pennsylvania 
Packet” on y® 6th & some Copies had been previously handed 
by y® Author, to a few of his Friends. This suspended y® 
intended Proceedings in y® Business; which in y® Opinion of 
y® Author, would have been justified by Necessity, & by no 
other Consideration. 

It was an Opinion commonly entertained, that if there 
should be a Discontinuance of military Operations, it would 
be without y® Acknowledgement of Independence as happened 
after y® Severance of y® Netherlands from y® Crown of Spain. 
Of y® like Issue there seemed probable Causes, in y® Feelings 
attendant on disappointed Efforts for Conquest; & in y® Belief 
cherished, that y® Successes of y® former Colonists would be 
followed by Dissentions, inducing Return to y® Domination of 
y® Mother Country. Had y® War ended in that Way, our ob- 
taining of y® Succession from England would have been hope- 
less. The Remnant of y® Episcopal Church in Scotland, labour- 
ing under penal laws not executed, would hardly have haz- 
arded'** y® bringing down on themselves of y®° Arm of Govern- 
ment. Fear of y® like offence would have operated in any other 
Quarter to which we might have had Recourse. In such a 
Case, y® obtaining of y® Succession in Time to save from Ruin, 
would seem to have been impossible.**® 


WHITE'S STATEMENTS OF 1820 REPEATED IN 1836 


[In 1836, Bishop White brought out a second edition of his 
Memoirs, which was a reprint of the first edition, with the addition of 
material covering the General Conventions from 1820 through 1835. 
The preface, which he wrote and which is very moving because 


“The author cannot expect, at his time of life, that he will much 
longer live to be present at the counsels of the Church; or that, 
if living, his mind will be competent to the continuation of the 
present work. .,” 


144Not correct: see above, Introduction, Note #6, and Appendix II, No. 4, 
Note #133. 

145The original MS has “re-zarded,” divided at the end of one line—a slip of 
the pen, which produced a hybrid of “regarded” and “hazarded.” Perry, in his 
edition, replaced it arbitrarily by “ventured.” 

146Originally White had written here: “would have been hopeless,” as a 
few lines above. He changed it to: “would seem to have been impossible.” 
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is dated “April, 1836,” not over four months before his death—July 
17th. 


Memoirs .... By William White, D. D. . . . Second Edition 
(New York: Swords, Stanford, and Co., No. 152 Broadway, 
1836) pp. 393. 


In this edition, White’s “Statements of 1820” are reprinted (with 
some improvement in punctuation and capitalization) as follows: 


No. 6 (above ) 
No. 7 (above) 


In 1880, the Rev. F. B. DeCosta brought out an edition of White’s 
Memoirs, commonly called the “DeCosta Edition” (New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1880) pp. 474. In this, the above “Statements” 
are found on pp. 99-100, and 100-101n.] 
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Revised and Enlarged, 64 pages. This tells you how to write a 
20,000 copies of the First Edition parish history. Dr. Burr has 
were sold. written nine. 


Per Copy, 25c 


Church Historical Society 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


Church Historical Society 
4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


The History of American Church Music 


LEONARD W. ELLINWOOD 


A fascinating and informative book for clergymen, organists and choir- 
masters, teachers and choristers. It describes old customs, early instruments, 
trends in musical taste, growth in choir repertory, the development of a choral 
tradition, and the prominent musical personalities of the American past, 
Replete with anecdotes and the folk-lore of America. 


I. New Spain, Metrical Psalmody, Fuguing Tunes, The First Organs and 
Bells, Quartet Choirs, Shape-notes and Gospel Songs, Reed and Pipe Organs, 
Outstanding Musicians of the Twentieth Century, The Hymnal of Today 
these are among the twenty-two chapters in the book, Over twenty illustra- 
tions showing organs, choirs, churches and musicians of today and yesterday. 
Illustrated $6.00 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
29 East Madison Street 261 Golden Gate Avenue 


Chicago 2, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. 


THE CHURCH’S SEMINARIES 


Are Indispensable to Its Life and Growth 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHELSEA SQUARE 
New York 11, New York 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


BEXLEY HALL 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE 
GAMBIER, Onto 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 
Nasuoran, WISCONSIN 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
38 AVENUE 
New Haven 11, Connecricut 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
4205 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
600 HAVEN STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
99 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
2451 Ripce Roap 
BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 
2607 University AVENUE 
Austin, Texas 


Catalogues and other information can be had from the Deans. 
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Outstanding Books on Church History 
The English Church and Nation 


By R. H. MALDEN 


A masterly survey of the Church in England from the Roman occupation (43 to 
409 A. D.) to the present day, developed from a series of lectures given by the late 
Dean Malden at Wells during 1945-47. 

“Here is English church history that is at once instructive and entert: Lining 
a delight to read...) His treatment of the various critical periods in history 
is always illuminating and his judgments shrewd. . . Even those who know 
their English church history can read this book with profit.” The Churchman. 

$5.00 


Sponsors at Baptism and Confirmation 
By DERRICK SHERWIN BAILEY 


A clear and vitally important contribution to the study of sponsorship in baptism 
and confirmation, giving a full picture of the responsibilities and liturgical functions 
of the sponsor from the earliest Christian tradition to the present. 

“Well documented descriptions of the changing liturgical practice of the Church, 
both East and West... . There can be no doubt that reform along the lines 
which he advoeates would go far to revitalize and make meaningful an institution 
which we have too readily taken for granted.”” -Historical Magazine. $2.25 


The State of Matrimony 
By REGINALD HAW, D.S.C., M.A., B.C.L. 


A timely and well-locumented — of the divergent viewpoints 0! Church and 
State Ne the subject of marriage and divorce. 
\ splendid contribution to the study of a problem which is seriously threatening 
the very fabrie of Western civilization.” —The Living Church. $4.50 


Documents Illustrating Papal Authority 


Edited by E. GILES 


The complete text of all significant documents relating to the status of the 
Holy See during the Church’s formative period (A. D. 96-454), edited with an in- 
troduction giving a full history of the controversy over Papal authority. ““Ex- 
ceedingly useful.”’—-Historical Magazine. 

“Important for any student of church history or ‘the history of Christian 
thought.’ Church Management. $3.50 


The Manual of Olavus Petri, 1529 
Edited and translated by E. E. YELVERTON 


full translation of the first vernacular Prayer Book to appear in a modern 
sinamiaen The Swedish Manua! of Olavus Petri, first published in 1529, contains 
important parallels with Cranmer’s English Prayer Book of 1549 $3.00 
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the lacm la ” Co 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Prepare for the Anglican Congress 
of 1954 in Minneapolis! 


The 
Anglican Communion 
Today 


By JOHN 8. HIGGINS, p. pb. 
Bishop of Rhode Island 


One Communion 
and Fellowship 
PUBLICATION No. 18 


Per Copy, 25c By the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
5 Copies, $1 


HE FIRST “Anglican Congress” was held in London in 1908—45 
years ago-—-and was attended by 7,000 clerical and lay delegates 
from all parts of the world. 


HE SECOND “Anglican Congress’ will meet in Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, August 4-13, 1954—the first representative gather- 

ing of the entire Episcopal Church to be held outside the British Isles. 

To it the Bishop (or Bishops) of each of the 326 Dioceses and Mis- 

sionary Districts, and one Priest and one Lay Person from each, have 
been invited. 


ISHOP Higgins’ brochure gives one the essential facts concerning 
the international organization of the more than 30 million 
Episcopalians or Anglicans all over the world. 


HE National Guild of Churchmen purchased 2,300 copies of this 

brochure. The Rev. Dr. Powel M. Dawley, Professor of Ec- 

clesiastical History in the General Theological Seminary, has termed 
it ‘‘Excellent!”’ 
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Insist on the Seabury seal 


for assurance of 


high quality and fine craftsmanship in 


PRAYER BOOKS & HYMNALS 


Beautiful new type face 


New printing plates for a sharper impression 


The finest paper 


Handsome red-and-silver gift boxes 


The Complete SEABURY Line Includes... 


SMALL SIZE. 14 styles of the Prayer Book 


HANDY OR PEW SIZE . 16 styles of the Prayer Book 
11 styles of the Prayer Book and Hymnal 


POCKET OR MEDIUM SIZE . 10 styles of the Prayer 
Book 
9 styles of the Prayer Book and Hymnal 


LARGE OR CHANCEL SIZE. 4 styles of the Prayer 
Book 
4 styles of the Hymnal to match 
3 styles of the Prayer Book. Limited facsimile edition 


2 styles of the Altar Service 


4 DIFFERENT SIZES 


ni) yy] OVER 70 DIFFERENT STYLES 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT al your bookstore 
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THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street © Philadelphia 4 


For Christmas 


suggest some of these first-rate historical bio- 
graphical books—all of them handsomely printed and 
bound. Use the convenient coupon on the following page. 


No. 38. EXPLORING THE SILENT SHORE OF MEMORY, by Henry 
St. George Tucker. 
The Autobiography of our former Presiding Bishop. $4.00 


No. 36-[. VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: Volume I, 1607-1727, 
by George MacLaren Brydon. See ‘“‘ad’”’ page 8. $7.50 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: Volume II, 1727-1814, 
by George MacLaren Brydon. See “‘ad”’ page 8. $10.00 


a 
No. 33. THE GENERAL CONVENTION: OFFICES AND OFFICERS, 
1785-1950, by C. Rankin Barnes. 
The story of the legislative body of our Church. $3.00 


No. 32. BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: Essays Honoring Frank J. 
Klingberg, edited by Samuel C. McCulloch. 


“Ministers who seek new sermon material, laymen who wish to enlarge 
their perspective, and historians who want a fuller understanding of Britain 
and her empire will gain by perusing British Humanitarianism. Once again 
we are reminded that religious-ethical forces are of superlative importance 
in human history.’—-GarLtanp Downum, in The Christian Century. $4.00 


No. 29. A BISHOP OF THE GREAT PLAINS, by George Allen 
Beecher. 


“My letter grows out of my delight with the Beecher book, . . . I 
could not put it down, . . . IT show it to callers, and, if they are non- 
readers, T show them the pictures. Every one mentioned in the volume 
comes to life. The pages on Willa Cather are the finest in all literature. 
—Prof. Frank J. Kiincsera, the University of California, Los Angeles. 


$3.00 


No. 28. THE PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC, by Louis Childs Sanford. 


“This is an accurate account of the development of the Episcopal Church 
in the West by the one best qualified to write in terms of the province, of which 
he was president for many years. Following a brilliant essay {‘Provinces: 
Ancient and Modern’’} by Bishop Parsons, there is the story of the way in 
which the Church in the West was organized : —Dr. RaANpoLpn 
Crump Miter, in The Churchman. $3.00 
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No. 23. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN DELAWARE, by Nelson W. 
Rightmyer. 

“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is excellent. 
I read every word of it at once upon its arrival. Congratulations for another 
worthy publication.””—Dr. Massey H. Sueruerp, Jr., Professor of Church 
History, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. $3.00 

No. 22. QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM, TRINITY CHURCH IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 1697-1947, edited by E. Clowes 
Chorley. 

“This is the history, covering a period of two hundred and fifty years, of a 
parish which the Bishop of London described in the anniversary sermon as 
being ‘unique throughout the whole of Christendom.’ ’’—Dr. G. MacLaren 
Brypon, William and Maru Quarterly. $3.00 

* 
No. 16. A HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF ALBANY, by George 
E. DeMille. 

“This excellent and well-documented monograph covers the work of the 
Church of England and the Episcopal Church in the area surrounding Al- 
bany . . . When they are as well done as this one, they merit the atten- 
tion of the general student . .”’—Dr. WILSON MANROss, in 
Church History. - $2. 50 
No. 13. ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM, edited by A. C. Zabriskie. 

“The Church Historical Society has once again given us a really valuable 
volume. . . . Conducted throughout on a high plane, with adequate 
scholarship, sweet. reasonableness, and here and there rising to genuine heights 
of fervor in presenting evangelical truths, this book should be widely read 
and pondered.” —Holy Cross Magazine. $3.00 


No. 12. THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN EPIS- 


COPAL CHURCH, by George E. DeMille. 


“A more fair-minded and judicious history of this very controversial ques- 
tion could not be written. . . . Taking the whole record intoaccount . . . 
it does not appear to the author, or to this reviewer, that the ‘Catholic move- 
ment’ is a Romeward movement or likely to become one.”—T'he Christian 
Century, the leading Protestant journal. $3.00 

No. 11. ANGLICAN HUMANITARIANISM IN COLONIAL NEW 
YORK, by Frank J. Klingberg. 

“Dr. Klingberg has taken the humanitarian efforts of the English Church 
in New York and shows that the benighted races were uppermost in the 
minds of the bishops and leaders of the benevolent societies in the 18th cen- 
tury . . . This splendid scholar has furnished a book which should open 
the eyes of those who dismiss the Church’s influence as trivial and insig- 
nificant.’’—The Churchman. $ 
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VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH 
and the Political Conditions Under Which It Grew 


BY 
GEORGE MACLAREN BRYDON, D. D. 
Historiogra pher of the Diocese of Virginia 


VOLUME I 
1607-1727 


| PUBLICATION No. 
$7.50 Per Copy 
Pages xxii, 571 


Church History: ‘‘Dr. Brydon has written the history of Virginia's 
Mother Church in the right way; that is to say, in relation to its en- 
vironment. . . . Massive learning has gone into this book. 
Without question it is the standard book on its subject.’-—ALEXANDER 
C. ZABRISKIE, Virginia Theological Seminary. 


VOLUME II 


THE STORY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 
IN VIRGINIA 
1727-1814 


Publication No. 36-II 
$10 Per Copy 
Pages xii, 638 


“Virginia's Mother Church is the most valuable contribution to the 
history of Virginia made in a long time, and puts Dr. MacLaren Brydon + 
in the front rank of the state’s historians. Without this book, the 
history of Virginia in the colonial and Revolutionary periods could 
not be understood.”—-H. J. ECKENRODE, Author of “Separation of 
Church and State in Virginia.” 
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IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
1940-1950" 
By H, Stows 


IN 


HISTORIOGRAPHER 
1953 
THE COPY, S00 
The Church 


4285 Spruce Street 


WESTERN 
| SEMINARY 


“THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
NASHOTAH HOUSE 
Theolegical Seminary of the 
; 
i @eribed and elective study 
leading to the 8. T. M. de la 


TO SAVE YOU FUNDS 
FOR OTHER NEEDS! 


Se ge ay only for the clergy and lay officials and workers 
the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of their 
immediate families. Low premium cost life insurance to 
ease financial burden on surviving de ences. to build up 
funds to meet education costs, to build retirement income, 


to protect property investments. Deferred and immediate 
annuities. Group retirement plans. Program and advice 


"service, 


FIREINSURANCE conronarion 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, additional ex- 
tended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, giass, burglary, 
robbery, theft and larceny insurance on property owned 
an clergy—fire, windstorm, extended 
coverage, additional extended: coverage, vandalism and 
floater policies. 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books, including the 
popular Prayer Book Studies series." The books are of fine 
quality, prices are kept low to save the parishes money, 
and the profit margin goes into clergy pensions. 


Affiliated with 
THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


20 Exchange Place _ New York 5,N. Y. 


courcn LIFE INSURANCE corporation 


THIS PUBLICATION 
IS REPRODUCED BY AGREEMENT 
WITH THE PUBLISHER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 


